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AVICENNA’S RISALA FI °?L~ISQ AND COURTLY LOVE 


G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


OURTLY love as the principal theme 
of the lyries of the troubadours ap- 
peared in the south of France 

around a.p. 1100. The essential char- 
acteristics of courtly love are the belief in 
the ennobling force of love, the elevation 
of the beloved woman above the lover, 
and the restriction of ‘“‘true” love to a 
ceaseless desire that is never to be 
realized. Also, courtly love is love for 
love’s sake. 

The origins of this concept have been 
widely argued. Arab influence on form 
and style of troubadour lyrics has been 
ascertained beyond doubt. The underly- 
ing ideology still challenges investigation. 

Recently, Father Alexander Denomy as- 
serted that it was not in Arabic literature 
but rather “in Arabian philosophy and 
specifically in the mystical philosophy of 
Avicenna” that the roots of courtly love 
are to be found. Denomy points out that 
in his Treatise on Love Avicenna “assigns 
to human love, the love of the sexes, a 
positive and contributory role in the 
ascent of the soul to divine love and union 
with the divine.’”’ Overcoming the tradi- 
tional separation of the orbits of activity 
of the animal and rational souls in man 
and the consequent separation of natural 


and spiritual love, Avicenna “assigned to 
the lower soul a role of partnership with 
the rational soul whereby love of external 
beauty, sexual love, served as an aid in 
approaching the divine. Joined to the ra- 
tional soul, the animal soul gained in ex- 
cellence and nobility through its alliance 
with the higher faculty.”” The morality 
of man’s love is contingent on its aiding 
his progress toward union with the abso- 
lute Good.' In Avicenna’s own words: 
“Whenever (man) loves a pleasing form 
with an intellectual consideration. . . 
then this is to be considered as an approxi- 
mation to nobility and an increase in 
goodness. For he covets something where- 
by he will come nearer to the influence of 
that which is the First Source of influence 
and the First Object of love, and more 
similar to the exalted and noble beings. 
And this will dispose him to grace, gen- 
erosity and kindness.’” 

Clearly, of the four elements of courtly 


1 Summarized from A. J. Denomy, The Heresy of 
Courtly Love (New York, 1947), pp. 29-32 

2 Risdla fi *l-‘iig, ed. A. F. von Mehren in: Traités 
mystiques d’ Avicenne, III (Leiden, 1894), 15; trans. 
E. L. Fackenheim, Mediaeval Studies, VII (1945), 221. 
Very different is Avicenna’s treatment of love as a 
sickness in his Canon. Cf. H. Crohns, Archiv far 
Kulturgeschichte, IL] (1905), 66-86, esp. pp. 71-75, 
who analyses Avicenna’s position and finds it its 
proper place in the history of medicine. 
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love, only its ennobling power is directly 
posited and explained by Avicenna’s rea- 
soning, although the idea of “love for 
love’s sake” as well as the exaltation of 
the beloved lady can be traced in Arabic 
literature (but not in Arabic philosophy) 
two centuries and more before Avicenna 
wrote. The concept of love as desire never 
to be fulfilled is at times implied by the 
poets but never endowed with the weight 
of a doctrine. It is, however, inherent in 
the idea of desire as a motive force of self- 
purification and the ascent of the soul 
toward the divine which is central to the 
ethics of Neo-Platonism. One feels tempt- 
ed to see in the extension to earthly love 
and the attribution to it of a moral—not 
to say, pedagogical—effect the seculariza- 
tion of that nostalgia of the soul for God 
which, in Plotinus’ thought, is congenital- 
ly inherent in the soul as a need to rise 
through self-spiritualization in the hier- 
archy of beings from its ambiguous posi- 
tion in this life to the incessant contempla- 
tion of the One, of Being itself.’ 

Did Avicenna then attempt in his 
Treatise on Love to erect a philosophical 
foundation for the Arab counterpart of 
courtly love? Or is his analysis to be un- 
derstood as an essay in psychology (in the 
sense the term had in his time)? 

There is no evidence in the treatise it- 
self to indicate that Avicenna was oriented 
toward literature when he wrote it. The 
tightly knit presentation suggests that 
Avicenna was applying his general doc- 
trine of the soul and its constituent parts 
to a specific problem or phenomenon and 
trying to find its proper place within his 
system. Throughout the treatise he oper- 
ates with concepts more fully set forth in 
other (and presumably earlier) works of 
his. He adds to his doctrine by further 


+ For the concept of desire in Neo-Platonism cf 
especially R. Arnou, Le désir de Dieu dans la phi- 
losophie de Plotin (Paris, n.d. |1921)). 
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division of the parts of the soul and at- 
tunes it delicately to the problem on 
hand. But love is not the point of de- 
parture of his thinking. In the larger con- 
text of the history of Arab psychology, it 
has been Avicenna’s special achievement 
to uncover a hierarchic harmony of the 
higher and the lower parts of the soul 
where his predecessors had been able to 
view their relationship but in terms of a 
permanent antagonism. The moral duty 
for Avicenna is no longer the suppression 
of the lower parts but rather their integra- 
tion in the soul’s struggle toward perfec- 
tion. As long as direction remains with the 
rational part, the animal soul has its 
legitimate function and man’s perfectibil- 
ity is not identified with his power to 
crush it. In historical terms—and some- 
what overstated—the step taken by Avi- 
cenna could be termed a shift from a Pla- 
tonic to an Aristotelian attitude.‘ 

Ibn Sind was not without precedent 
when he decided to treat of love. The 
Theology of Aristotle,® Jahiz and al-Kindi 
in the ninth, Ibn az-Zahiri, Farabi 
and the Ihwan as-Safa in the tenth cen- 
tury, had dealt with the subject more or 
less systematically. Kindi’s study is lost; 
Jahiz does not probe below the surface of 
anecdote and conventional character de- 
scription; the Theology of Aristotle’s and 
Fardbi’s concern with love is only inci- 
dental. Ibn Dé-dd (d. 297/909), the son of 
the founder of the Zahiri madhab and 
himself a jurist of this rite, has knowledge 
of Hellenistic philosophy but is no phil- 
osopher. Rather he is a lover of the senti- 
mental, “courtly” type who tries to 
articulate his emotion by illustrating it 


‘ Similarly, Fackenheim, loc. cit., p. 211. 


* P. Kraus, Revue de l'histoire des religions, CXIII 
(1936), 211-12, agrees with A. Baumstark that the 
Theology of Aristotle was composed by a Syriac writer 
belonging to the Neo-Platonizing Jacobites of the 
sixth century who used extracts from Plotinus 
Enneads iv—vi in the recension of Porphyry. It was 
translated into Arabic ca. 225-235 /840—-850. 
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through sayings and verse of kindred 
hearts. He conveys his own views mostly 
through the chapter headings that are 
reminiscent functionally not only of the 
taréjim through which in the 
Sahih suggests his own outlook but of the 
lemmata in which a Western jurist like 
the bishop Anselm of Lucca discreetly 
puts forward his theories in his collection 
of canons.® 

The two remaining tracts, Ibn Sina’s 
Risdla and that forming part of the En- 
cyclopaedia of the are philo- 
sophical works in the strict sense of the 
term and worlds away from the literary 
reflections of that love attitude for which, 
in certain respects at least, they offered 
the theoretical foundation. In fact, as con- 
sultation of the largest poetical anthology 
of the period, Ta‘Alibi’s (d. 429/1038) 
Yatimat ad-dahr (with its supplement, the 
Tatimma), will readily show, “romantic” 
love no longer inspired much of con- 
temporary poetry when Avicenna wrote. 
Tauhidi (d. 414/1023) comments on the 
romantization of love in the good old days 
and attributes its decline in part to the 
excessive sensuality of the present genera- 
tion and in part to the disillusionment 
with the Bedouin among whom the poets 
had been wont to place their romantic 
lovers.* Even Ibn id had had to illus- 
trate his tenets largely with verse com- 
posed by poets one or two centuries his 
seniors. Indeed, the poetry of love and the 
thinking about love had been contiguous 
only in the early ninth century. 

Mas‘idi® tells of a majlis in Yahya b. 
HAlid al-Barmaki’s palace in which twelve 
Muslims and one mébad present in 

*Cf. C. Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugs- 
gedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 225-26. Anselm's 


Collectio Canonum was prepared between 1081 and 
1086. 


7 Ed. Bombay, 1305/1887, III, 63-75. 


8 Kitab wa’l-mwdnasa (Cairo, 1939-44), 
II, 55-56. 


sententious form their views on the nature 
of love. The historicity of the session is 
hardly relevant. The conformity of the 
ideas expressed with those proffered by 
the poet, al-“Abbds b. al-Ahnaf (d. 190/ 
806), is too striking not to guarantee, by 
and large, their contemporaneity albeit 
not their attribution to the individual 
thinkers named by Mas‘fidi.'® It is, of 
course, not the stylistic peculiarities of 

Abbas’ verse that are paralleled by the 

speakers in the majlis but their ideo- 
logical background. So their comparison 
will not adequately describe ‘Abbas’ 
amatory lyrics; it will, however, document 
the intellectual harmony that, at this 
point in the development of Arabic litera- 
ture, obtained between love as conceived 
by the thinker and by the poet, a har- 
mony which was, in the East at least, 
never again to be achieved. 

These are the personalities which 
Mas‘fidi introduces as speakers: 

(1) “Alf b. al-Haitam, an imdmi and one of 
the mutakallamin of the Shica:™ 

(2) al-MAlik al-Hadrami, a hériji of the 
Surat; 

(3) Muhammad b. al-Hudail al-Allaf, leader 
of the Mu‘tazila of Basra, d. 226/841 or 
235/850, almost a hundred years old; 

(4) b. cl-Hakam al-Kafi, the sath 

al-imamiyya fi wagti-hi, d. 199/814; 

(5) Ibrahim b. Sayyar an-Nazzim, mw tazili 
of Bagra, d. 231/845; 

(6) “Ali b. Mansiir, imdmi and sdhib of (4);" 


Muraj ad-dahab (Paris, 1861-79), V1, 368-86. The 
edition, Cairo, 1303/1885, II, 202-3, records only 
four of the thirteen views on love included by the 
Paris edition 


” The special position of al-“Abbas b. al-Ahnaf's 
work in Arabic love poetry has first been pointed out 
by J. Hell, Islamica, II (1926), 271-307 

\t He appears in a discussion about Shi‘ism before 
Ma’man in 205 /820; cf. Tabari, Annales, III, 1040 = 
Ahmad b. abi Jahir Taiffr, History, ed. trans. H. 
Keller (Leipzig, 1908), p. 28 (trans. p. 13). 


12 Perhaps identical with AbQ Malik al-Hadrami, 


who appears among the rawdfid in AS‘ari, Magdlat 
al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1929-30), p. 42. 


uwCf. Magdélat, p. 63. 
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(7) Mu‘tamir b. Sulaiman, mu‘tazili, d. 187, 
803 
(8) Biér b. al-Mu‘tamir, mu‘tazili, d. 210, 
825; 
(9) b. A&Sras, mu‘tazili, d. 213/828; 
(10) as-SakkAl, imdmi and sdhib of 
(11) as-Sabbah b. al-Walid, murjit; 
(12) Ibrahim b. Malik, an “independent” 
from Basra, jurisconsult 
(13) an unidentified mébad. 


These men are jointly and severally 
credited with the following ideas. In 
twelve out of fifteen instances it has been 
possible to indicate matching ideas from 
the diwdn of al-“Abbdés b. al-Ahnaf 
(printed in Constantinople, 1298; the 
references are to pages and lines). 


(i) Love is the result of a muSdkala between 
lover and loved: 1, 2 (it originates bizdiwdj 
an-nafsain warmtizdj a’-Saklain and it indi- 
cates tamdzuh ar-rthain), 4 (it originates min 
itidal as-stra wa-takéfw fi >t-tariqa wa- 
mul@ama fi l-himma), 6 (it originates min 
nahiyat al-mu{dbaga wal-mujdnasa fi °t-tarkib 
was-san‘a), 7 (it originates through musdkala 
and muSdbaha), 9 (muSdkala, mundsaba, mu- 
sdkana of the jawéhir an-nufiis), 10 (musdma- 
ha, mundsaba, tajénus), 11 (ta8akul), 13 (love 
causes the tamdzuh al-arwéh).—<Abbas: 133.18, 
139.5; love indicates the commingling of the 
souls or makes the two lovers like body and 
soul: 7.7; 42.18; 48.11-12; 58.7; 60.2-3; 63.3. 

(ii) The subtlety of love (its latéfa or 
rigqa): 1, 2, 3, 5 (the last three by indirection: 
love penetrates the heart like rain the in- 
terstices between grains of sand, and like 
similes). 

(iii) Love is limitless: 3. 

“Of. J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), p. 346; not to be con- 


fused with Mu‘tamir b. Sulaiman at-Taimi, d. 143/ 
760; cf. Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 18328 and II, 74. 


% Probably mistake for as-Sakkik known to have 
disputed with Ja‘far b. Harb (d. 236/850); on as- 
Sakk&k cf. Magélat, pp. 63 (where he appears with 
Hisam b. al-Hakam) and 213, and W. M. Watt, 
Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam (London, 
1948), pp. 56-57. 


* Perhaps identical with Ibrahim b. Malik b. 
BihbQd al-Bazziz (d. 264/877-8; cf. al-Hatib al- 
Baghdfdi, Ta’rth Baghdad (Cairo, 1349/1931), VI, 
186 (No. 3241). 


(iv) Excessive love will damage the body: 
1, 7.—Abbas: 2.8a; 6.15; 122.18; 123.22. 

(v) Love is magic: 2.—‘Abbas: 23.9 (the 
beloved is as-séhir al-hald@b) ; 25.8; 71.8-9; 76.5; 

(vi) Love is more hidden than the heat in 
the coal and hotter than such heat: 2, 11.— 
Abbas: 11.3; 42.8; 49.22; 55.13; 79.8; 152.18. 

(vii) Love’s omnipotence and control of 
reason: 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 (it renders the lover 
worthless and a slave of his desires), 10 (it is 
overpowering like drunkenness).—‘Abbas: 
54.7; 162.14—-16. 

(viii) Only the noble will love: 3, 4, 10 (love 
ennobles), 11, 13.—‘Abbds: 70.6; 86.2; 107.19; 
112.3; 125.11. 

(ix) Love’s affinity with death: 3, 4.— 
Abbas: 15.14; 110.16; 113.15. 

(x) Love paralyzes eloquence: 3.—‘Abbas: 
43.2. 

(xi) The lover is enslaved: 4.—‘Abbas: 
12.12; 26.2; 47.9; 108.16; 162.11 (the beloved 
is maulat-i). 

(xii) The lover is humbled before his be- 
loved: 4, 8, 10 (humiliation precedes his tri- 
umph).—‘Abbas: 37.12. 

(xiii) Love’s destructive power is beyond 
cure: 5, 6, 7.—*‘Abbas: 7.2; 7.23. 

(xiv) The lover suffers: 4 (melancholy; 
sleeplessness; his plaints are his only nourish- 
ment), 7 (he suffers either from separation or 
from fear of the slanderers, wuSdt), 8.—<Abbas: 
numerous examples, e.g. 22.11; 58.10; 97.9-13; 
138.10-11. In 22.13 <Abb4s declares love the 
most noble cause of destruction. 

(xv) From the harmony of the souls a light 
originates that warms the sources of life. The 
pure flame that attaches itself to the soul is 
salled love: 9; cf. 13: love is a fire originating 
in the pericardium."* 


The interest in creating an unambigu- 
ous terminology of the several grades and 


‘7 Cf. also Theology of Aristotle, ed. F. Dieterici 
(Leipzig, 1882), p.72, where the craft of the magician, 
gin4d‘at as-sdhir, is contrasted with the natural ‘‘magi- 
cal’’ attraction exercised by a beautiful woman on 
a man. 


‘8 Of the ideas that had influenced contemporary 
love poetry and that are conspicuously absent in the 
pronouncements of the thirteen, reference needs to be 
made to that of the Martyr of Love and to that of 
militat omnis amans. 
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shades of love which is clearly visible as 
early as Jahiz continues down to Avi- 
cenna’s period,'® although personally he 
does not seem to have shared it. It was, 
however, taken up and developed in the 
Muslim West, where by his time the 
ideology of “romantic’’ love had found its 
center of growth—in its theory as well as 
in its literary representations. Pure and 
ennobling (but concupiscent) love, a 
modified hubb “udri, which had already in 
the ninth century introduced its imagery 
and phraseology into mystical poetry,”° 
found together with the cult of passion as 
man’s decisive experience its most bril- 
liant spokesman in Andalusia in the per- 
son of Ibn Hazm (384/994—456/1064). 
Like Ibn D& tid of Baghdad more than a 
century before him, Ibn Hazm of Cordova 
combined a taste for belles-lettres and the 
cultivation of the emotive life with a 
rigoristic attitude in theology. He may 
have written his beautiful Jauq al- 
hamdéma while still affiliated with the 
Shaéfiites. But the fact that he, like Ibn 
Dé?tid in his day, became the leading 
exponent of the Zahiri madhab retains its 
significance in any case.”! 

Mundir b. al-Bolldti (born in 
265/878-9),~ who seems to have been 
responsible for the introduction of the 


Cf., eg., Aba *i-Fath an-NdSajini (alive in 
372/983), in Tauhidi, Mugqdbasdt (Cairo, 1347/1929), 
p. 363; for his lifetime cf. ibid., p. 88. He is not men- 
tioned by Sam‘ani, Ansdb, p. 57la. Imtd‘, II, 14, 
refers to one Aba Sulaiman an-NdSajini without 
further identifying him. 

Ta‘alibi, Figh al-lugha (Beirut, 1885), p. 171 (trans- 
lated by B. Farés, Revue des études islamiques, X 
{1936], 223, n. 1), and Ibn Hazm, Jaug and Kitéb al- 
ahlaq (analyzed by A. R. Nykl, in the Introduction 
to his translation of the Taug (Paris, 1931], pp. xxv— 
xxvii), reflect the subtlety of the distinctions that 
had been developed in the terminology of love and 
passion when Avicenna composed his treatise. 

2» Cf. L. Massignon, Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 
990. 


21 It deserves notice that Ibn al-‘Arabi, too, fol- 
lowed the Zahiri rite. 


Goldziher, Die Zdahiriten: Ihr Lehrsystem und 
ihre Geschichte (Leipzig, 1884), p. 114, writes: Mundir 
b. Ziyad. 


Zahiri madhab to the West and to Spain in 
particular, is known to have been inter- 
ested in the love poetry of ‘Umar b. abi 
Rabi‘a** and has been described as a 
baligh.2* He became gddi °l-jamd‘a, 
chief judge, in Cordova, and died in 
355/966. His student was Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Jasfir al-Umawi, of 
Cordova (319 or 320/931 or 932—26 Da 
1-Qa‘da 401/July 2, 1011), whom Ibn 
BaSskuwal describes as adiban 
Ibn Hazm* refers to him as his teacher; 
his function as carrier of Zahirite influ- 
ences has not, as far as I can see, been 
noted.27, Muhammad b. Sulaiman al- 
Haulani who came to Andalus as a mer- 
chant in 423/1032 was another repre- 
sentative Zahiri contemporary with Ibn 
Hazm who is characterized by his biog- 
rapher as min ahl ad-dak@ warl-hifz wa@s- 
al-hasan.** 

It is of the greatest importance that 
Ibn Hazm never once in the J augq al- 
hamdma either refers to Avicenna’s Trea- 
tise on Love or expounds psychological 
views of the kind Avicenna developed in 
this treatise. In other words, as far as we 
can judge at this moment, the growth in 
Andalus of a love concept akin in several 
respects to that of courtly love is possibly 
to be explained by the influence of the 
cultural tradition of the Zaéhiris, but cer- 
tainly not by that of Avicenna. 

This observation affects Father Den- 
omy’s hypothesis only indirectly. More 
directly relevant may be the fact that the 
Risdla fi >l-i3q was not known to the 


23 Maqaari, Analectes sur l'histoire et la littérature 
des Arabes d'Espagne, ed. R. Dozy et al. (Leiden, 
1855-61), I, 808. 

24 Ibid., I, 240; nine verses of his, I, 241. 

% Kitab as-sila, ed. F. Codera (Madrid, 1883), I, 
24-25 (No. 37). 

* Tauq al-hamdma, ed. D. K. Pétrof (Leiden, 
1914), pp. 136% and 144°. 


27 Cf. e.g.,C. van Arendonk, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
II, 384. 


28 Ibn BaSkuwal, II, 541 (No. 1196). 
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European Middle Ages. Avicenna’s psy- 
chology, of course, was. But the transla- 
tion of De anima*® is to be dated between 
1135 and 1153. 

Furthermore, a Latin counterpart of 
Avicenna’s Treatise on Love was accessible 
to the age of the early troubadours in 
Apuleius’ De Platone, Book ii, on love as a 
source of good; and with it, the period 
possessed the Latin Asclepius, often at- 
tributed to Apuleius, where “pious carnal 
love”’ is discussed.*° 

In postulating Eastern influences to 
account for a phenomenon of Western 
culture in the period under consideration, 
it is frequently not sufficiently thought 
out what it means that, to a very large 
extent, medieval Orient and medieval 
Occident arose from the same _ roots. 
(Neo-)Platonism, for one thing, is an 
integral component of that common intel- 
lectuality of the post-classical Mediter- 
ranean world which survived as an active 
and vital element in all three of its sueces- 


2° Constituting one part of the Physics contained 
in the Sifa 


»* Of. Th. Silverstein, Modern Philology, XLVII 
(1949), 123; on p. 118, Silverstein gives a complete 


list of Denomy's studies on Courtly Love 
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sor cultures, the Latin, the Byzantine and 
the Muslim. The Pseudo-Areopagite in 
the Greek- (and Syriac-) speaking East, 
then Eriugena (ca. 815-ca. 877) in the 
West, finally Avicenna and his predeces- 
sors in the Arabic East mark successive 
high points in the medieval development 
of this particular constituent of the com- 
mon heritage. 

When Europe allowed herself to be af- 
fected by Avicennian philosophy, she 
welcomed a more fully matured offshoot 
of a seed that had, in earlier days, borne 
fruit on occidental soil. The interaction 
between East and West in the Middle 
Ages will never be correctly diagnosed or 
correctly assessed and appraised unless 
their fundamental cultural unity is real- 
ized and taken into consideration. It is 
that essential kinship of East and West 
that will account both for Europe’s recep- 
tiveness to Arabic thought and to the 
(more or less) independent growth in the 
Occident of ideas and attitudes that on 
first sight appear too closely akin to their 
oriental counterparts not to be attributed 
to mere borrowing. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR EARLY MESOPOTAMIAN 
RELATIONS WITH EGYPT 


HELENE J. KANTOR 


HE connections between Egypt and 

Mesopotamia during the formative 

periods of their civilizations have 
now been under discussion for many 
years.' No features of Egyptian ancestry 
have yet been found in Mesopotamia, but 
in Egypt various Mesopotamian traits do 
occur. Most of them make only a transi- 
tory appearance, and only two were as- 
similated into Egyptian traditions. One 
was the custom of constructing niched 
brick buildings, which gave rise to niched 
patterns and elaborate false doors used 
during many phases of Egyptian art.’ 
The other was the cylinder seal, examples 
of which were made as late as the Second 
Intermediate Period, although by the 
Middle Kingdom scarabs had become the 
normal type of seal.* 

It is now usually assumed that the 
cylinder seal was introduced into Egypt 
from Mesopotamia during the later part 
of the predynastic period. Although by 
the First Dynasty several distinctively 

Cf. Frankfortin AJSL, LVIII (1941), 354-58 and 
The Birth of Civilization in the Near East, Appendix, 


pp. 100-111; Scharff, Die Frahkulturen Agyptens und 
Mesopotamiens (‘‘Der Alte Orient,’’ Vol. X LI [1941}). 

: AJSL, LVIII (1941), 329-54; Frankfort, op. cit., 
pp. 103-5. Many examples of features ultimately 
descended from the tradition of niched brick archi- 
tecture could be cited: Mariette, Les mastabas de 
lUancien empire, pp. 142, 143, 147 (Saqqara, Sabu, C 
16, two niched sides; Dyn. V); Petrie et al., Lahun, 
Vol. II, Pls. IIT; V, A; XXIII; LI, 1 (niched inner 
inclosure wall, pyramid of Sesostris I); Newberry, Ei 
Bersheh, Vol. I, Pl. XIII (niching pattern on litter 
painted in tomb of Djehuty-hetep; Dyn. XII); N. de 
Garis Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, Vol. IT, 
Pls. LX, LXI (elaborate false doors on ceiling; early 
Dyn. XVIII) 

* For cylinders cf. Scharff, Mitteilungen aus der 
dgyptischen Sammlung (= MAS), V, 94-104; Reisner, 
The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der, I, 119— 
22; Newberry, Scarabs, pp. 43-56. For scarabs cf. 
Brunton, Qau and Badari, I, 56; Newberry, Scarabs. 


Egyptian classes of cylinder seals had 
been developed, only three, or at most 
four, predynastic examples have been 
published. Thus, the discovery at Naga 
ed-Der of a rich grave containing a 
cylinder seal (Pl. XXV, B) provides not 
only a further example of an extremely 
rare class of object but also important 
evidence as to the period when cylinder 
seals first appeared in Egypt.‘ This new 
evidence is welcome, since the whole 
question of the connection between Egyp- 
tian and Mesopotamian cylinders has 
recently been reopened by von Bissing, 
who denies the priority of Mesopotamia.° 
The new cylinder seal was found in 
Grave 7304 in Cemetery 7000 excavated 
by Mr. A. M. Lythgoe during the period 
of December, 1901, to March, 1903.° The 
grave was a rectangular pit, 2.80 by 2.0 
meters and 1.55 meters deep (Fig. 2). It 
was originally roofed, for remains of 
‘ Permission to publish this tomb and its contents 
has kindly been granted by Mrs. A. M. Lythgoe and 
Professor E. W. Gifford; the latter has also been very 
helpful in making available to me some of the objects 
from the tomb now in the University of California's 
Museum of Anthropology. | owe warm thanks to Dr 
W. 8S. Smith, who not only informed me of this dis- 
covery but also generously spent much time in secur- 
ing photographs and exact information about the 
tomb group 
‘ W. von Bissing, ‘‘Agyptische und mesopotamische 
Siegelzylinder des III. Jahrtausends vor Christus,"’ 
Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Géttingen, phil.-hist. K1., NF VI (1943), 481-—516. lowe 
this reference to Mr. B. V. Bothmer. This article con 
tinues a long-standing controversy in which von Bis- 
sing has refused to accept the Mesopotamian deriva- 
tion of various unusual features that appear in Egypt 
in the Late Gerzean period (cf. the remarks of Frank- 
fort in Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, p. 451, n. 3) 
*°G. A. Reisner, The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of 
Naga-ed-Der, Part I, vii; ef. p. 2 for brief mention of 
Cemetery 7000. A. C. Mace, The Early Dynastic 
Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der, Part II, Pl. LX, gives a 
plan of the site with the location of Cemetery 7000. 
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3.5-cem. thick wooden planking spanning 
its width were traced along two-thirds of 
the west side. This roof was supported by 
a framework of logs; near the northwest 
corner of the grave was part of a pole, 
15 cm. in diameter, stretching across the 
grave at a height of 1.30 meters above its 
floor. On the east side of the grave were 
parts of a log running from north to 
south, itself supported by a plank 4 em. 
thick and 29 em. wide. Accordingly, the 
scanty remains suggest that a relatively 
elaborate framework supporting a plank 
roof had once existed. The characteristics 
of the grave are typical for Gerzean. At 
that time graves of a fairly regular rec- 
tangular shape were made, and wooden 
roofs, as far as we know absent previously, 
occurred throughout the period, without 
ever becoming particularly common.’ 
The grave had been disturbed, so that 
nothing remained of the burial except 
fragments of the ulna and tibia bones of 
an adult in the filling. Despite the ancient 
plundering of the tomb, forty-two objects 
were recovered, most of them complete 
and now preserved in the University of 
California’s Museum of Anthropology (6— 
3476 to 6-3500, 64349, 64350). Vessels 
were placed close to the pit walls on the 
north (Pl. XX, A) and west. A deposit in 
the southeastern end consisted mainly of 
five stone vessels and eight pottery 
bowls, one of which contained various 
small objects and the cylinder seal (PI. 
XX, B). All the pottery was placed on the 
floor of the tomb, except for the jars 
numbered 1 to 8, which stood by the west 
wall on a fill 40 cm. above the floor, and 
Nos. 30-33 found in the filling (see Fig. 2). 
The objects from Grave 7304 are illus- 
trated on Plates XXI-XXIII, XXV, 
XXVI; the majority do not need detailed 


? Brunton, The Badarian Civilization, p. 53 (Grave 
3740, 8.D. 38-44); Brunton, Matmar, p. 17 (Gr. 3074, 
8.D. 38-56; Gr. 3111, 8.D. 37-45; Gr. 3129, 8.D. 47— 
57). 
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description, as they are well-known Ger- 
zean types. They are equated in Table 1 
with type forms published by Petrie or, 
when this is not possible, with their 
closest parallels. The sequence dates given 
by Petrie in his Corpus of Prehistoric 
Pottery and in Prehistoric Egypt® have 
when necessary been extended in accord- 
ance with information subsequently se- 
cured at Badari, Mostagedda, Matmar, 
and Armant. 

It is unfortunate that both of the wavy- 
handled vessels are incomplete, but they 
nevertheless give an important indication 
of the relative position of Grave 7304. No. 
30 (Pl. XXI, 30), made of rough brown 
ware, has a noticeably high shoulder set 
off from the neck; this and the proportion 
of shoulder to neck and rim connect the 
fragment with Petrie’s wavy-handled 
Type 24 and a similar vessel from Ma- 
hasna, which are both rather different 
from the other wavy types of the corpus.* 
The second wavy-handled jar of the grave 
is represented by smooth red sherds with 
parts of well-formed, distinctively wavy 
handles (Pls. XXI, 17; XXII, A, B; Cali- 
fornia 6-3477), in shape similar to the 
handles of Wavy 3D and 25 and to those 
of a vessel found by Brunton at Matmar. 
These handles appear to have been placed 


8 Prehistoric Egypt, Pls. LI, LII. 

® Petrie, Corpus, XXIX, and Ayrton and Loat, 
Pre-dynastic Cemetery at El Mahasna, XXXIII, 19 
(Gr. H 21). Petrie’s Type 24 is taken from Reisner's 
The Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Report for 1907- 
1908, 323, Fig. 290, Late Predynastic Type VI, 4. The 
pot as drawn by Reisner does not have as high a 
shoulder as when it appears in the Petrie corpus. A 
high shoulder is shown on Reisner's Late Predynastic 
Type VI, 7, which is classified by Petrie as his Type 
43; however, none of the variants of Type 43 in the 
Corpus has a sharp separation between body and neck. 
It is apparent that both Petrie’s and Reisner's draw- 
ings are sketches, not exact renderings, and that there 
was a relatively wide variation in detail between the 
different vessels subsumed by Petrie under one corpus 
type. All this should warn us of the pitfalls involved in 
the use of Petrie’s corpus, pitfalls whose danger may 
be somewhat lessened if we do not insist upon dealing 
with exact sequence dates, but only with a more 
general range. 


Objects from 
Grave 7304* 


TABLE 1 


Corpus Type or Other Parallels 


25 
28 


Stone vases: 


| 
14=Pl. XXV, G) Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. XXXV, 46=XXXVI 


Pl. XXV, H | 


18=Pl. XXV, D | 


Bird pin 


* The numbers are those given to the thirty-three vessels of the grave in the expedition record (for their 
arrangement see Fig. 2). I have not been able to correlate the stone vases, except for Nos. 14 and 18 (frog), with 
their original numbers. The only other numbers not accounted for here are 10 and 13, assigned to sherds of 
smooth gray ware that had formed part of large Rough or Late jars whose shape could not be reconstructed. 
The absence of Decorated pottery from this grave may be an accident caused by the ancient plunderers. 


(Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. XXXV, 18=XXXVIII, 64 
Pl. XXV, F | ¢ 


Sequence Dates 
of Comparisons 


:in Brunton, Badarian Civilization, P|. XX XVII 


Similar to P 11D 
Like Naga ed-Der 20 
P 22C 
Like Naga ed-Der 27 


Handle similar to W 3 D 

Handle similar to W 25 

‘Handle similar to Brunton, Matmar, P|. 27 
{Similar to W 24 

Similar to Ayrton and Loat, Mahasna, P|. XXXIII, 19 


‘Similar to R 23 A 
(Similar to R 23 H in Brunton, Badarian Civilization 
Bottom of jar like Naga ed-Der 8 
R SE 
R44 W 
Example of the general type R 81 
and Loat, Mahasna, Pl. XX XV, 41, a 
R 23 


(No close parallels: MAS, Vol. IV, Pl. XX, 573 
I, 57 

| (Naqada, Tomb B 99) | 

(Randall-MaclIver and Mace, El Amrah, P1. VIII, 4, bottom) 

corner (Grave b 62) 

\Brunton, Matmar, P|. XIII, 29 (Grave 5131) 

(Naqada, Grave 416) 

Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, P|. VIII, 30, and 

Prehistoric Egypt, p. 35 
‘Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. XX XVIII, 44 
Cf. discussion of frog vases 


2 eee and Mace, El Amrah, Pl. XV, 2 (Grave b! 
62 


48-66 
33-57, 76 


39-73 


no date 
35-78 
52-71 
Gerzean 
55 (?) 
47-58 
57-81 


55-81 


| | | 
| 6 B 50 
24 
31 B74B 
Polished-red: 
1 P40E | 42-70 
3 P 93D | 40-70, 76 
r 11 P 24 | 50-63 
. 20 P22A 33-80 
22 P 24K | 45-58 
23 31-80 
26 
27 56-70 
29 
| 
48-53 
' W avy-handled: 58-73 
17 | 
t 42-70 
30 | 59-55 
| 
t 8 
9 9 
12 | 
p 21 
33 
1 
y Late: 
2 | L7D 
4 
| 
| 
61 
58 
4 52-57 
54 
4 50-66 
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much lower on the body of the jar than 
those of No. 30, suggesting that the shape 
of No. 17 may have resembled that of 
Wavy 19 and 25 or the Matmar example. 
In any case, it is clear that Vases 17 and 
30 belong to a relatively early stage in the 
development of the wavy-handled class, a 
stage when the handles were still very well 


formed, 
We possess no information about one of 
the six stone vessels from the grave 


(Nos. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, and unnumbered 
miniature pot), but four others are ver- 
sions of a common Gerzean type, the 
barrel-shaped Jar with tubular lug handles 
(Pl. XXV, D, F-H; California 64756, 
6-3490, 6-3488, 6-3489). One of these is 
a remarkably small example. The sixth 
stone vessel belongs to a class which, 
though rarer, is also particularly char- 
acteristic for Gerzean (Pl. XXIII; Cali- 
fornia 6-17171). Both pottery and stone 
vases of the ordinary squat form with 
tubular lugs were changed into therio- 
morphs by the addition of heads, legs, and 
tails. In stone there appear birds, hippo- 
potamus-like animals, and frogs, the 
latter being the commonest.!° Two ex- 
amples now in the Ashmolean and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Pl. XXIV, D) 
museums were excavated at Naqada;"! 
another was found in the predynastic vil- 
lage at Mahasna (Pl. XXIV, /). Others 
in London (Pl. XXIV, A), Brussels (PI. 
XXIV, B, C), Brooklyn, and formerly in 


’ Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. VIIT, 41 and 42, are 
white limestone and black serpentine vases, but, as 
far as can be seen, they are of a different character, 
without lugs or rimmed mouth on the back. Frog 
figurines of stone also occur but have no special rela- 
tionship with the vases which concern us 

1! Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, Pl. XII, 
82 (=M. Murray, Historical Studies, Pl. XXII, 3; 
Gr. 695; Ashmolean 1895-216) and 83 ( = University 
Museum E 1382; our Pl. XXIV, D, reproduced by 
courtesy of the University Museum) 

Garstang, Mahasna, Pl. V = University Museum 
E 9665 (reproduced by courtesy of the University 
Museum) 
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the MacGregor collection are without 
provenience.!* 

As the photographs show, there is con- 
siderable variation in detail among the 
frog vases. The British Museum and Naga 
ed-Der specimens are the only ones in 
which the legs project far out from the 
body; in both the toes are indicated by 
incised lines. The flattened body form of 
the Naga ed-Der frog and the position of 
its handles correspond with similar fea- 
tures of the Naqada frog now in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum. In 
Plate XXIII the eyes are represented by 
large ring beads of white stone fastened 
in a black material, apparently pitch; on 
each side are five depressions, four of 
which still retain their filling of lapis 
lazuli chips. These features of the Naga 
ed-Der frog are unique, but the raised eye 
sockets of the other frogs were probably 
intended to hold inlays. The use of disk 
beads for decorative inlays occurs in Ger- 
zean on ‘“‘magical”’ slate palettes and other 
small objects.'4 The two frog vases in 
Brussels and another in Berlin” are 
carved with less refinement than the 
others; all three have thick rims, with 
little or no undercutting. In these features 
the three frogs resemble strongly a bird 
vase in the British Museum assigned by 


18 British Museum Quarterly, Vol. XIV (1939-40), 
II, a; E. Riefstahl, Toilet Articles from ancient 
in the Brooklyn Museum, Fig. 8, right. M 
Murray, Historical Studies, Pl. XXII, 5 (MacGregor 
Collection). I am much indebted to Mr. I. E. S 
Edwards and Professor P. Gilbert for photographs 
and permission to illustrate the London and Brussels 
examples 


PI 
Egypt 


1¢ Brunton, The Badarian Civilization, Pl. LII, 21 
(Gr. 1967, 44), 22-23 (Gr. 136, S.D. 38-47). 
Randall-Maclver and Mace, Hl Amrah and Abydos, 
Pl. X, 6, top left (a 92, before S.D. 51), 7 (a 16, S.D. 
35-53). Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. XLIV, 101 H 
(Naqada, Gr. 1419, 8.D. 44), 101 G (Naqada, Gr. 1865, 
8.D. 47), 101 8 (Naqada, Gr. 185, 8.D. 47). Ayrton 
and Loat, op. cit., Pl. XV, 3 (Gr. H 22, S.D. 36-55). 


8 MAS, Vol. IV, Pl. X XI, 663. Scharff dates this 
example to the First Dynasty because of the dark- 
green stone of which it is made. 
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NaGa Ep-Der, Grave 7304. Froc Vase (No, 18) 
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Fig. 2.—Schematic plan of Grave 7304 at Naga ed-Der 
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Glanville to the Protodynastic Period." 
Moreover, the thick rim, resting directly 
on the body of the vase, is characteristic 
for the squat stone vessels of the Proto- 
dynastic Period.'’ Accordingly, it is clear 
that the Brussels and Berlin frogs belong 
to the end of a series whose floruit in 
Gerzean is represented by the Naga ed- 
Der vase and its close relatives. 

Grave 7304 also contained an ivory pin 
with bird top, an example of a type of pin 
which began in Amratian and continued 
to the end of the predynastic period (PI. 
XXV, A; California 6—-22233). The large 
eye hollows may have once held inlays. 
The body of the bird is incised with chev- 
ron lines and the upper part of the shank 
with two registers of crosshatching. There 
remain considerable traces of the black 
paste, now turned to a light bluish gray, 
which once filled the incised lines. A pin in 
Cairo from Gebel Tarif also has a bird 
with pushed-back body standing on a 
high, thick leg and a shank decorated 
like that of Plate XXV, A, but is not 
dated.'* Two pins found at Amrah, one 
in Grave b 62 of S.D. 58 and the other 
perhaps from the same grave, are good 
parallels for the Naga ed-Der example.'* 
Together with the pin in Bowl 25 were 
found the cylinder seal (Pl. XX V, B; Cali- 
fornia 6-3499), an end scraper (Pl. XX VI, 
M; California 6-3500),?° small bits of 
copper (California 6-3494, 6-3497), and 

‘6 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XII (1926), 
53 f.; Pl. XII, 4-6. Glanville’s date rests on the con- 
trast between the bird vase and another in the British 
Museum in which all the characteristic features are 


well executed and on the similarity between the bird 
vase and others from Hierakonpolis. 

17J. de Morgan, 
U Egypte: Ethnographie préhistorique et tombeau royal 
de Négadah, p. 187, Fig. 682; Quibell, Hierakonpolis, 
Voi. 1, Pls. XX, 2 (bird vase); X XI, 12 (green glazed 
vase) (both objects are from the Main Deposit); 
Reisner, Mycerinus, p. 157, Fig. 34, 1 (Peribsen). 

18 Bénédite, Objets de toilette (‘Catalogue général 
des antiquités é6gyptiennes du Musée du Caire’’), PI. 
IX, 14499 =Quibell, Archaic Objects (‘Catalogue 


Recherches sur les origines de 


général'’), p. 276. 
1* Randail-Maclver and Mace, El Amrah, p. 21; 
Pls. VIII, 4; XII, 2, 3. 
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some beads (California 6-3498, 6-3496). 
The copper consists of three coils of wire, 
each having one pointed end (Pl. XX VI, 
7), two irregularly shaped flat plaques (PI. 
XXVI, J), eleven fragments of small 
rods, round or occasionally square in sec- 
tion, which were probably parts of pins or 
small awls—one turned-over pin head 
remains (Pl. XX VI, K)—and a fishhook 
similar to other predynastic examples 
(Pl. XX VI, H).** The ornaments comprise 
a number of small lapis lazuli disk beads 
(Pl. XXVI, C), larger lapis and carnelian 
disk beads (Pl. XX VI, B), twelve com- 
posite spheroid beads formed by a light- 
colored paste center covered by a very 
thin yellowish metallic coating—the larg- 
est of these is grooved (PI. XX VI, Aand B) 
—two irregular carnelian disk beads, and 
another of lapis with a ridge (Pl. XX VI, 
EF), a large spheroid bead once covered 
with bright green or blue glaze (PI. 
XXVI, D), and three pendants, two made 
from irregular bits of turquoise and the 
other of a dark-green stone (Pl. XXVI, 
F). The list of objects found in this grave 
is completed by a number of fragments of 
malachite (Pl. XXVI, L), a polished 
pebble (Pl. XXVI, @), a shell, a flat 
pottery disk similar to five found in a 
grave at Amrah dated to 8.D. 44-53 (PI. 
XXV, £),” and a fragment of a small 
faience pot with flattened ledge rim and 
squat body (Pl. XXV, C; California 6 
3492). The soft powdered quartz paste of 
this vessel is covered inside and out by a 
distinct coating of silvery-green glaze, 


2° This has a slightly concave edge and was made 
on a small blade section. Linda Braidwood suggests 
to me that this flint, despite its shortness, is some- 
what similar to those from the Gerzean level of the 
Hemamieh village (Brunton and Caton-Thompson, 
The Badarian Civilization, Pl. LXXVIIi, 1-3) 

2! Brunton, Matmar, p. 21; Pl. XVI, 40 (loose in 
Gerzean cemetery); Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and 
Ballas, Pl. LXV, 17 (Gr. Q 103; no date). 

2 Ayrton and Loat, Zl Amrah, p. 19 (Gr. b 35); 
they suggest that such disks could have been bases on 
which pots were manufactured. Lythgoe in his field 
record proposed tentatively that the disk may have 
been a dummy bread offering. 
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which is still dark green at spots. The up- 
per part of the body is decorated by a 
horizontal crosshatched band incised be- 
fore the glaze was applied. This piece is an 
important find; although a small bird 
figure of faience occurs at S.D. 31 and 
glazed beads were made throughout the 
predynastic period, the earliest faience 
vessels so far known have belonged to the 
First Dynasty.** 

Many of the individual objects of 
Grave 7304 were used during a long range 
of time, as indicated in Table 1, but its 
contents, when surveyed as a_ whole, 
present a mixture of types fixing its date 
to the later part of Gerzean. The grave 
could be assigned to 8.D. 57-58, a date 
identical with that of Grave b 62 at 
Amrah, which contained a close parallel 
for the ivory pin of Naga ed-Der 7304 and 
for some of its stone vases. However, the 
possible sources of error inherent in the se- 
quence dating system make it advisable 
not to insist strongly upon a specific se- 
quence date. Thus, 8.D. 55-60 may be 
considered the approximate date of the 
grave; its range could not be extended 
with any probability. 

The milieu to which Grave 7304 be- 
longed is clear, and it is now time to turn 
to the seal which it contained. The seal is 
made of a light-gray stone, probably lime- 
stone, and is 1.8 em. high and 1.3 cm. in 
diameter (Pl. XXV, B; Fig. 1, B). It is 
decorated by four fish, crosshatching, and 
a herringbone motive which may be pure- 
ly geometric in character. The most elabo- 
rate of these designs, the fish, is extremely 
common on Mesopotamian seals of Jem- 
det Nasr style (Pl. XXVII, EZ, G, I).*4 
There are two examples for the combina- 


23 Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p. 42; Lucas, Ancient 
Egyptian Materials and Industries’, pp. 179f., 197, 
527; Petrie, Tarkhan, Vol. II, Pls. IV, V. 


*% Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres ... de style 
oriental (Musée du Louvre), Vol. I, Pl. XXI, 3 =PI. 
XXVII, G here and 4=Pl. XXVII, £ (both Susa); 
ibid., Vol. II, Pl. LXI, 10 = Pl. XXVII, J. Cf. also de 


tion of fish with a pinnate branch in Meso- 
potamia (Pl. XX VII, but the anal- 
ogy to the Naga ed-Der seal cannot be 
pressed in view of the uncertain character 
of the herringbone design there. Cross- 
hatching was used on Jemdet Nasr seals 
(Pl. XXVII, C),* but we do not have a 
parallel for the vertical panel which it 
occupies om the Naga ed-Der example. 
The divergencies in detail between our 
seal and Jemdet Nasr ones suggest that 
we probably have here an Egyptian imi- 
tation of Mesopotamian prototypes rather 
than an actual import. 

The shape and the fish motive of the 
Naga ed-Der seal connect it with a seal 
found in Grave T 29 at Naqada (Fig. 1, 
A), which contained two vessels having a 
range of 8.D. 48—66,27 and with another 
cylinder bought in Luxor in 1901 (Fig. 
1, D).2° The former is decorated by ovals 
inclosed in irregular borders, a relatively 
simple but very characteristic Jemdet 
Nasr motive, probably originally repre- 
senting an eye (Pl. XXVII, A, B).** The 
other seal has fish and “‘eye’”’ ovals, both 
motives which occur together in many 
variants on Jemdet Nasr seals (PI. 
XXVII, Z, F, @).*° A fourth, blue-glazed, 
seal is covered by three rows of lions with 
Genouillac, Fouilles de Telloh, Vol. I, Pl. XL, 1, a, e: 
Mackay, Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq, 


Pl. LXXIII, 6, 20. 


2° Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. VII, C (Khafaje, 
III 1078; Houses 4) = Pl. XX VII, H; cf. also Mackay, 
op. cit., Pl. LX XIII, 23. Pinnate branches alone occur 
on a seal in Heinrich and Andrae, Fara, Pl. LX XI, p 
(C 6317). The seals of our Pl. XXVII, A—D, F, H, are 
reproduced by courtesy of the Oriental Institute 

% Ishchali 34:15. Cf. also de Genouiilac, op. cit., Pl. 
XXXIX, 5, a; and Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Roll- 
siegel, Pl. VIII, 44. 

27 Frankfort, op. cit., p. 293; MAS, V, p. 98 and PI. 
XXVIII, 133 (Berlin 12848). No impression of this 
seal has been published, but it is restored in Fig. 1, A, 
on the basis of Scharff's description and illustration. 

28 MAS, Vol. V, Pl. XXV, 135 (Berlin 15338). 

2° Tell Agrab 36:120 =Pl. XXVII, A; Khafaje V 
337 =Pl. XXVII, B. Cf. also Heinrich and Andrae, 
Fara, Pl. LX VIII, s (VA 8558); de Genouillac, op. cit., 
Pl. XX XIX, 39, 5, b 

2° Pl. XXVII, F =Tell Asmar 35:370. 
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tails above their backs (Fig. 1, £).*! The 
parallels for this seal are well known (PI. 
XXVII, J) ;* despite its somewhat differ- 
ent proportions, Figure 1, Z, clearly be- 
longs with the other predynastic cylinder 
seals dependent upon Jemdet Nasr proto- 
types. Frankfort has considered Figure 1, 
A, D, and E, to be actual imports, not 
only because of their designs, but also 
because Figure 1, EZ, has a seemingly un- 
Egyptian blue glaze, while Figure 1, D, 
is made of a particular variety of gray 
limestone practically unknown in Egypt 
but common in Mesopotamia during the 
Protoliterate Period.** On the other hand, 
we have seen that our new Naga ed-Der 
seal is probably an Egyptian imitation of 
a Jemdet Nasr seal, since not all the de- 
tails of its design are exactly paralleled on 
Mesopotamian seals so far recovered. 
However, it is relatively unimportant 
whether the individual seals found in 
Egypt were themselves imported or were 
merely remarkably close Egyptian imita- 
tions of Jemdet Nasr style seals. The sig- 
nificant feature is the Mesopotamian in- 
spiration which they so clearly evince. 

In addition to the seals from Egypt just 
discussed, there exists a limestone cylinder 
(Fig. 1, C) found in Grave 1863 at 
Naqada, a grave which contained among 
other vessels three (B 22B, B 79B, 
P 26B) whose ranges could not be ex- 
tended beyond §.D. 50 according to 
Petrie.** The cylinder bears only some 
deep irregular lines, and it can qualify as 

1 MAS, Vol. V, Pl. XXV, 137 (Berlin 20099). 


2 De Genouillac, op. cit., Pl. XX XIX, 1. Cf. also 
Heinrich and Andrae, Fara, Pl. LXIX, b (VA 3949). 

33 Cylinder Seals, p. 293. Von Bissing denies that 
gray limestone is rare in Egypt but does not take into 
account that Frankfort is referring to a particular 
variety. In rejecting Frankfort's claim, he also refers 
to other points which are discussed below. 

The Protoliterate Period as defined by Delougaz 
includes part of the old Uruk period and the old 
Jemdet Nasr period (see Delougaz and Lloyd, Presar- 
gonid Temples, p. 8, n. 10; also A. L. Perkins, The 
Comparative Archeology of Mesopotamia, p. 159). 


34 Prehistoric Egypt, p. 49, § 121. 


a “seal” merely because of the similarity 
of its proportions and size to those of 
Figure 1, A, B, and D. It should be re- 
membered, however, that seals covered by 
disintegrated patterns also occur in Meso- 
potamia (Pl. XXVII, D).*® Apparently, 
then, we must connect this object with the 
seals that clearly copy Mesopotamian 
prototypes and admit that the knowledge 
of cylinder seals was penetrating into 
Egypt around 8.D. 50, which in actual 
time may not have been far removed 
from the period of Grave 7304 at Naga 
ed-Der. 

The striking parallelism between the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian cylinders of 
Plate XXVII and Figure 1 would seem 
sufficient to prove that the exceedingly 
rare predynastic examples are of Mesopo- 
tamian origin, either directly or indirectly 
by imitation. But the question cannot be 
closed without first considering the opin- 
ions of Scharff and von Bissing. Scharff 
does not deny the presence of Mesopo- 
tamian influence but believes it only 
caused the Egyptians to use as seals 
cylinders derived from decorated beads.* 
In fact, he included our Figure 1, A and C, 
among the incised beads, although noting 
that A could already be called a seal. Von 
Bissing also considers these two pieces as 
beads, pointing derisively to the small 
height, 1.5 cm., of Figure 1, A; however, 
it, and also Figure 1, B and D, are no 
smaller than some of their Jemdet Nasr 
parallels or than some undeniable seals of 
the First Dynasty. In addition, Scharff 
cites certain predynastic beads (Fig. 1, 
H, I)** and von Bissing, Old Kingdom 


Tell Agrab 36 :397. 


% Scharff in the work cited in note 1, and in MAS, 
V, 98. 


31 MAS, Vol. V, Pl. XXVIII, 132 (Naqgada, Grave 
296, 8.D. 37-63; Berlin 12851; bone) =our Fig. 1, H; 
Scharff, Die archaeologischen Ergebnisse des vorge- 
schichtlichen Grdberfeldes von Abusir el-Meleq, p. 60; 
Pl. XXXVI, 380 (Grave 49 e 4; Berlin 19341) =our 
Fig. 1, J. 
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beads (Fig. 1, /),** as parallels proving the 
cylinder seals of Figure 1, A and C, to be 
mere beads. These comparisons are un- 
convincing, since the beads cited differ 
from the seals in their proportions and in 
their shallow incisions. Such simple beads 
could be easily produced independently 
at different periods, as is witnessed by 
similar examples dated to the Badarian 
Period (Fig. 1, @).** In faet, the compari- 
son of Figure 1, A and C, with ordinary 
beads underlines the fact that the former 
have distinctive proportions or designs 
and thus really belong with the cylinder 
seals. 

In his discussion of our Figure 1, A 
and C, von Bissing claims that they are 
not pertinent to the problem of early 
cylinder seals, since they may be Sixth 
Dynasty in date. He ignores Petrie’s de- 
tailed discussion of the other objects 
found in the same grave as Figure 1, C, 
objects which definitely place the burial 
in Gerzean. It is also of interest to note 
how different Figure 1, A and C, are, not 
only from Old Kingdom beads, but also 
from Old Kingdom cylinder seals. Figure 
1, K, is an example from Naga ed-Der, 
decorated by undistinctive crosshatching 
and by stylized figures typical for Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasty seals.*° 

Von Bissing, however, discards Figure 
1, A and C. as not pertinent and then dis- 
putes the validity of the Jemdet Nasr 
parallels for the remaining seals (Fig. 1, 
D and £), discussed by Frankfort and 
Scharff. This enables him to deny that 

°° Von Bissing, op. cit., p. 488; Brunton, Mosta- 
gedda and the Tasian Culture, Pls. LVIII, 76; LX, 1; 
ibid., Pl. LVILI, 76 Fs (Gr. 10002, Dynasty VI) and 
76 Fs (Gr. 1228, Dynasties IV-V) =our Fig. 1, /. Von 
Bissing does not realize that Figure 1, A, is decorated 
with an unending design directly comparable to 
many Mesopotamian examples. 


Brunton, op. cit., Pl. XX XIX, 76 Bs Be. 


«© Arthur C. Mace, The Early Dynastic Cemeteries 
of Naga-ed-Der, Pt. II, Pl. LV1, a (Fig. 1, K, renders a 
cast of this seal). See Scharff's discussion in MAS, V, 


95-96. 


these seals were imported or even that 
they show signs of Mesopotamian influ- 
ence.*' His conclusions cannot be ac- 
cepted. His long argument as to the cor- 
rectness of the term ‘‘fishes’’ for the motive 
of Figure 1, D, obscures the fact that he 
brings no valid objections to demolish the 
striking coincidence between this seal and 
its Mesopotamian compeers, a coincidence 
which is strengthened by the reappear- 
ance of the same design on our Naga 
ed-Der seal and even on a seal of the First 
Dynasty (Fig. 1, F).” This persistence 
shows that we are dealing with a well- 
defined motive whose prominence in 
Egypt can best be considered as a result 
of its widespread use on Mesopotamian 
seals. In the case of the lion seal of Figure 
1, E, and its parallels, von Bissing does 
not realize that, despite the crudeness of 
these seals and the varying details of the 
quadrupeds shown on them, all have the 
same proportions and essentially the 
same decoration—lines of couchant quad- 
rupeds. In Figure 1, F, these are arranged 
in staggered rows, a common feature on 
Jemdet Nasr style seals (cf. Pl. XX VII, 
I). These specific points of similarity 
should not be ignored. 

Nevertheless, von Bissing, having de- 
nied the presence of any parallelism be- 
tween the earliest Egyptian seals and the 
Jemdet Nasr ones, goes on to claim that 
there is no evidence for the existence in 
Syria and Palestine of early types of 
Mesopotamian cylinders or of early Egyp- 
tian ones for that matter; when cylinder 
seals do appear, they are of Egyptian 
rather than Mesopotamian types. He 
points out that in Mesopotamia stamp 
seals are known considerably before the 
existence of cylinder seals, whereas the 
opposite is true in Egypt, but he disre- 
gards the chronological aspects which 


‘1 Von Bissing, op. cit., pp. 500-503. 
« MAS, Vol. V, Pl. XXV, 136 (Berlin 13812). 
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show that these facts have no bearing on 
the problem in hand. Instead, he con- 
cludes his article by saying that, if an 
independent origin for Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian cylinder seals is ruled out, then 
the evidence suggests as the original 
source, not Mesopotamia, but Egypt, 
where in his view the cylinder seal de- 
veloped out of the habit of making finger 
marks in clay sealings. 

Several important factors ignored by 
von Bissing clarify the relationship of 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian cylinder 
seals. In the first place, the chronology of 
the development of cylinder seals in 
Mesopotamia must be taken into ac- 
count. At an early stage of the Protoliter- 
ate Period, Phase B corresponding to 
Levels V and IV of the Eanna Temple at 
Warka,* there already existed a remark- 
able school of glyptic art which produced 
works ranging in character from realistic 
scenes to heraldic animal compositions.* 
Excavated impressions or extant cylinders 
of this Uruk style occur in earlier contexts 
than do those of the Jemdet Nasr group, 
many of which are cut in the distinctive 
animal and semigeometric style which we 
have seen reflected in Egypt.“ The Jem- 
det Nasr seals belong to the later phases of 
the Protoliterate Period, C and D, repre- 
sented by Sin Temples I-V at Khafajah. 
There is, then, a clear correlation between 
the stylistic development of the seals and 
successive cultural periods. Only the seals 
typical of the later Jemdet Nasr style 
provide parallels for the predynastic 
Egyptian cylinders. In other words, the 
initial point of the Egyptian series coin- 
cides with the second great stage of Meso- 
potamian glyptic.“ Under these circum- 


42 Delougaz and Lloyd, op. cit., p.8, n. 10. A. L 
Perkins, The Comparative Archeology of Mesopotamia, 
Table 2 

‘* Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 15-29 

Tbid., p. 16 and n. 3. 

**Much of von Bissing’s discussion concerned 
with the differences between Egyptian and Mesopo- 
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stances there can be no question of 
Egyptian priority. 

The spread of Mesopotamian influence 
during the Protoliterate Period—a time of 
tremendous cultural advance and vigor— 
is a second important factor in our prob- 
lem. The radiation of Mesopotamian cul- 
ture is particularly clearly marked by the 
appearance of cylinder seals in Susa, 
Syria, and even as far from southern 
Mesopotamia as Alishar and Troy. Sev- 
eral cylinders imitating Jemdet Nasr 
types occurred at Tell Judaidah during 
Phase G of the Amuq sequence. Although 
no actual cylinder seals seem to have been 
found in Palestine earlier than the Hyksos 
period, we do possess potsherds from Jeri- 
cho, Megiddo, and Byblos with impres- 
sions of cylinder seals; these, despite their 
markedly peripheral character, can be 
correlated with Early Dynastic glyptic. 
However, the beginnings of this usage 
seem to go back to an earlier period ; some 
impressions on pottery from Tell Judaidah 
and Susa show Jemdet Nasr affinities.‘ 
There is thus considerable evidence that 
the use of cylinder seals as well as the 
modes of decorating them diffused from 
Sumer to many parts of western Asia 
during the Protoliterate Period. The ap- 
pearance of similar cylinders in Egypt 
must have been part of this same move- 
ment. 

There remains a third important point, 
the fact that the cylinder seals are only 
one of a number of Mesopotamian fea- 
tures which make their appearance in 
early Egypt. The earliest of these are 
certain spouted jars which appear at the 
beginning of Gerzean and _ continue 


tamian cylinders is not pertinent, as there was re- 
semblance between the two series only at this one 
specific period 

47 Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 227-32; AJSL, LVIII 
(1941), 356; Nougayrol, Cylindres-sceaux et empreintes 
de cylindres trouvés en Palestine; B. Parker, ‘‘Cylinder 
Seals from Palestine,"’ Jrag, XI (1949), 2: Dunand, 


Fouilles de Byblos, Vol. 1, Pl. CX XXIII 
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throughout the period; they are strongly 
reminiscent of Mesopotamian types dated 
to the Protoliterate A and B phases. Rare 
four-lugged pots derived from typical 
Protoliterate forms also occur in Egypt 
during Gerzean.** In the later part of 
Gerzean certain Egyptian works such as 
the Gebel el Arak knife handle and the 
Hierakonpolis painting display artistic 
features, both motives and modes of rep- 
resentation, of clear Mesopotamian origin. 
Some of these characters also provide sig- 
nificant indications of comparative chro- 
nology; the appearance of the spouted 
vessels suggests that the first two phases 
of the Protoliterate Period should be 
correlated with the earlier part of Ger- 
zean (ca. 8.D. 40-50), while the cylinder 
seals indicate that the later part of 
Gerzean (ca. 8.D. 50-63)** was contempo- 
rary with part, at least, of the Protoliter- 
ate C and D phases. The cylinder seal of 
Naga ed-Der is perhaps the most conclu- 
sive single correlation; its Egyptian con- 
text is well dated, while its connections 
with Jemdet Nasr cylinders are clear. 

It is evident that Egypt’s early con- 
nections with Mesopotamia stretch over a 
considerable length of time. The evidence 
available at present suggests that these 
connections began on a small scale with 


‘Ss JNES, I (1942), 189-91 and Fig. 1; P. Delougaz, 
Pottery from the Diyala Region, p. 134 

‘* The choice of the sequence date which ends the 
Gerzean period is arbitrary, since there is no cultural 
break but only gradual transition to the culture of the 
First Dynasty. S.D. 63 is frequently taken as the 
dividing line, as after that point the normal types of 
Decorated pottery die out. I have discussed elsewhere 
the problem of the Semainean period and suggested 
that the typological material assigned by Petrie to 
Sequence Dates 64-77 may not correspond to any 
actual period of time (J NES, III [1944], 135). It is 
possible that Semainean graves could be reassigned to 
the later part of Gerzean or to the beginning of the 
First Dynasty, and it is, in any case, apparent that 
there can have been no lengthy chronological gap be- 
tween the Gerzean of the early 8.D. 60's and the First 
Dynasty. 


the appearance of rare pottery types 
which first occur at the same time as the 
wavy-handled pots of Palestinian deriva- 
tion, at the beginning of Gerzean. At a 
somewhat later date, more features of 
Mesopotamian ancestry, those referred to 
above, are found, and they can be con- 
sidered indications of intensified contacts 
with Mesopotamia in the later part of 
Gerzean. These connections apparently 
came to a climax at the beginning of the 
First Dynasty with the introduction of 
niched brick architecture. This is a tradi- 
tion which could not have been diffused 
by mere casual trade connections and 
which was not current in the intermediate 
areas of Syria and Palestine. However, 
the long period of gradually intensifying 
connection and the lack of any real break 
in the Egyptian cultural sequence pre- 
clude the hypothesis of a large-scale in- 
vasion or movement of peoples. Pottery 
types and decorated small objects could 
have diffused from Mesopotamia over- 
land without any direct meeting of Meso- 
potamians and Egyptians. On the other 
hand, the appearance in Egypt of depic- 
tions of a Mesopotamian type of ship—in 
one case in a scene showing fighting be- 
tween figures who all appear to be of 
Egyptian type—and of an elaborate tradi- 
tion of architecture are surely signs of 
direct connections between the two areas. 
The specific circumstances in which all 
these connections arose still elude our 
knowledge, but we are, at least, fortunate 
in possessing evidence, among which the 
Naga ed-Der seal is a significant new item, 
to demonstrate the reality of Mesopo- 
tamian influence in Egypt during the 
earliest phases in the development of the 
classical civilization of Egypt. 
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THE NAOS WITH THE DECADES (LOUVRE D 37) AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF ANOTHER. FRAGMENT 


LABIB HABACHI AND BANOUB HABACHI 


HE late Prince Omar Toussoun, who 

was the honorary president of the 

Société Royaled’ Archéologied’ Alex- 
andrie until his death, was known for his 
great interest in the history of Egypt in 
general and that of Alexandria in par- 
ticular. He spared neither effort nor funds 
toward clearing up points bearing on the 
history of this city. To its various parts 
and its environs he made many visits on 
which he was able to pick up a number of 
objects, all of which he presented to the 
museum of the municipality and to which 
a whole room was devoted that still bears 
his venerable name.! 


DISCOVERY OF A PART OF A NAOS 


Many of the objects presented by 
Prince Omar Toussoun were of the 
Greco-Roman period, when the city was 
the capital of Egypt, but a few were of an 
earlier date. Among these latter is a large 
fragment of a naos consisting of two 
blocks which exactly fit together, dis- 
covered at the end of 1940 in Abukir and 
presented by him to the museum in the 
same year (J.E. 25774). Strange to say, 
this fragment was not found in the earth 
as usual but under the water of the Medi- 
terranean, for Prince Omar Toussoun was 
aware of the presence of old remains un- 
der the water of the Gulf of Canopus,” and 


! For the great interest of the Prince in history 
and his contributions and gifts to the Greco-Roman 


Museum of Alexandria see Et. Combe, “S.A. le 
Prince Omar Toussoun, 1872—1944,’’ Bulletin de la 
Société Royale d’Archéologie d'Alexandrie, No. 36 


(1943-44), pp. 98-103 

? For the monuments in the Bay of Abukir see 
Omar Toussoun, ‘‘Les ruines sous-marines de la 
Baie d'Aboukir,"’ Bulletin de la Société Royale d’ Arché- 
ologie Alerandrie, No. 29 (1934), pp. 342-54. 


he had his men working one or two months 
each summer for some years rescuing any 
object which they could find there. 

As soon as the fragment of the naos 
reached the museum, we began to study 
the inscriptions so as to report on its im- 
portance. It was easy to see that they 
dealt with the different decades of the 
year, and the idea soon came to us that 
this fragment might be a part of a naos of 
which another fragment had been in the 
Louvre (D 37) since the beginning of the 
last century.’ This proved to be true, as 
could be judged both by the nature of the 
decoration of the two parts and by the 
fact that they fit together exactly in some 
places. We were then convinced of the 
importance of the monument, and we felt 
the necessity of publishing it, but it was 
first necessary to study the fragment in 
the Louvre and collate its inscriptions. 
This we were not able to do until the win- 
ter of 1949-50, when it was possible for 
one of us to go to Paris and examine the 
Louvre fragment very closely. There all 
the facilities were made available, and 
the photographs published here were of- 
fered to us. We take the present op- 
portunity to thank heartily the authori- 
ties of the Louvre, especially Monsieur 
J. Vandier and Madame Desroches- 
Noblecourt, who did their best to facili- 
tate our work. 

* For this part see Description de Egypte, Anti- 
quités, V, Pl. 48, Figs. 5—6; Pierret, Recueil d'inscrip- 
tions inédites du Musée égyptien du Louvre, I, 13; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, pp. 179 ff.; Schott, ‘“‘Die alt- 
aigyptischen Dekane" in Gundel, Dekane und Dekan- 
sternbilder, pp. 15-16; and J. J. Clére, ‘‘Le syst®me des 


décades du calendrier du Louvre (D 37),"’ JNES, 
IX, No. 3 (July 1950), 143-52 
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The Louvre fragment forms the top 
part of the naos. On the front it has only 
the lintel above the niche, while of the 
side to the (spectator’s) left there is 
just a horizontal line, but of the back and 
the right side we have comparatively 
larger portions. The Alexandrian frag- 
ment proved to form parts of the sides and 
the pedestal of the naos. It almost com- 
pletes the back, but a large part of both 
sides is missing from the front, and thus 
the jambs on the sides of the niche are 
mostly lacking. 

Taking the two fragments together, we 
have enough elements to give a complete 
description of the naos and its decoration. 
It was undoubtedly made of a single piece 
of dark-gray granite, with a _red-ag- 
glomerate area on the back. Above the 
pedestal and beneath the roof in the mid- 
dle of the front is the niche, 88 cm. high, 
for the statue of the divinity to which 
the naos was dedicated. The sides of the 
pedestal, 22 em. high, are vertical, while 
the front, the back, and the sides of the 
naos above it (120 em. high) are slightly 
recessed at the bottom and taper in 
toward the roof, which is 36 em. high in 
the shape of a truncated pyramid. The 
height of the naos would be thus 178 em.; 
the length of the pedestal on the front 
and back is 88 cm. and 80 em. on the 
sides (see Fig. 1, A and £). 


DECORATION OF THE FRONT 
AND THE NICHE 

The front of the naos once had inscrip- 
tions which decorated the lintel, the 
jambs, and the base of the niche (Pls. 
XXVIII and XXIX A). They named the 
king who erected the shrine and the divin- 
ity to whom it was dedicated, but un- 
luckily nothing remains beyond a few 
signs. The lintel is found on the Louvre 
fragment, but with the discovery of the 
Alexandrian part we have the base also. 


No part of the jambs remains except a 
small corner on the right side showing 
traces of an inscription of two vertical 
lines which most likely mentioned the 
name of the divinity to whom the shrine 
was dedicated. While the lintel and the 
base had inscriptions memioning the 
name of the king who ordered the naos 
to be erected most of the signs here, 
though larger than those anywhere else 
on the naos, are quite faint, and there is 
no doubt that they were intentionally 
chiseled out to be replaced by the names 
of a later king.‘ Still we can reconstruct 
them with a fair amount of certainty. On 
both sides of a winged sun disk from each 
side of which hangs a cobra is the usual 

inseription, The One 


of Behdet, the Great God,’ and under- 
neath are two similar inscriptions, be- 
ginning in the middle with the ‘nh-sign 
which is common to both inscriptions and 


running in opposite directions, >< 


the Good God, the Lord of the Two 
Lands, Kheperkaré, {living like Ré|].’”’ On 
the base there are two more inscriptions, 
each likewise beginning in the middle with 
the ‘nh-sign, which is common again to 
both inscriptions. They run in opposite 
directions, that to the left reading 


U) “(May live 


the King of Upper and Lower Egypt], Khe- 
[living like Ré],’’and that to the 


991, “(May live] the Son of R& [Nekht- 


nebf, living like 

Of the cartouches met with in these in- 
scriptions, there is no doubt about the 
prenomen of the king, which occurs three 


‘A partof the right side of the Louvre fragment is 
also chiseled out. See Pl. XXIXB. 
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times, each time with a sign or two re- 
maining, but we have to guess at the 
nomen, which occurs only once. Kheper- 
karé is the prenomen of both Sesostris I 
and Nectanebos I, but, judging from the 
style of the texts and figures, we can safely 
attribute the naos to the latter.’ This king 
as well as his relative known as Nectane- 
bos II were fond of building shrines, and 
we shall see below how many they 
erected at different places in Egypt. 

The niche is present in the Alexandrian 
fragment and, though nothing much can 
be seen on the sides, yet in the background 
the decoration is complete and in a perfect 
state of preservation. At the top is repre- 
sented the sign of the sky and beneath it is 
a sun disk with outstretched wings ex- 
tending the entire width of the naos. 
From the disk hang two cobras, to the left 
and right of which are identical inscrip- 


. ‘The One of Behdet, Great God, 
an 


variegated of feathers, who goes forth 
from the horizon.”’ Below is a remarkable 
representation of a lion sitting upon a 
pedestal. The muscles are rendered in de- 
tail, and various parts of the body are so 
shown in relief as to give life to the figure. 
On the head is a crown formed of two tall 
feathers with a cobra between. In front of 


the breast are the signs | Mean- 


ing “Height: 4 palms.’’ Above is an in- 
scription of three vertical columns, the 
first column being engraved in the space 
in front of the crown and the remaining 


’ This was discovered by Clére, op. cit., p. 144. He 
reconstructed the inscription on the lintel, reading 
the two cartouches as Kheperkaré, a reading which 
is again ascertained from the inscription on the base 
of the niche on the Alexandrian fragment. It is only 
to be noted that he added a stroke to the inscriptions 
on both sides of the winged sun disk on the lintel, read- 


ing it = iI instead of =I] (not accurately shown 
a a 


here, owing to the limitations of the 12 point hiero- 
glyphic font). 
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two behind it. These read <— f bo 


| RSA 
=n “Shu, Lord of 


‘the Great House,’ residing in Hwt-nebes, 
(made of) silver covered with gold ac- 
cording to what is on the papyrus roll of 
the god’s words.” Traces of similar figures 
of lions are still to be seen on the inner 
sides of the niche, all pointing to the 
previous presence in the shrine of a statue 
of the god in the form of a lion. According 
to the inscriptions here such a statue was 
about four palms or 30 centimeters in 
height, which is the actual height of the 
figure of the engraved lion. The state- 
ment that it was modeled in silver and 
covered with gold as dictated by the god’s 
words or instructions inscribed on the 
papyrus rolls shows that objects used in 
the cult of the deities were controlled by 
ancient writings which were sometimes at- 
tributed to the gods themselves.*® It points 
also to the fact that the shrine is dedicated 
to Shu, who is described as ‘‘Lord of the 
Great House and residing in Hwt-nebes.”’ 
The Great House is known to be the name 
of the predynastic shrine of Upper Egypt 
at Hieraconpolis opposite El Kab, but it 
may be asked if it does not in the present 
instance refer to the sanctuary of the town 
where the shrine was standing.’ This town 

‘The Egyptians were zealous in making their 
religious buildings and the objects used there accord- 
ing to the old traditions. In the crypts of Dendera, it 
is said that the temple was reconstructed by Thut- 
mosis III according to the plan found in ancient 
writings of the time of the Old Kingdom. For this 
see Porter and Moss, Bibliography, VI, 90. It is 
noteworthy that the ifd is here determined by the 


animal's tongue (Gardiner, Sign List, F 20) and not 
by the band of string or linen (ibid., V 12) as usual 


? For the shrine of Hieraconpolis see H. Gauthier, 
Dict. géog., If, 67. Another pr-wr designates the 
shrine of the great temple of Hathor at Dendera 
(ibid., II, 67), showing that the word may mean 
other shrines than that of Hieraconpolis. It may be 
added that some other divinities such as Satis are 
qualified as mistress of a shrine with this name 
See Ann. VIII, 47-48 


Serv., 
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is here designated by Hwt-nebes, known to 
stand for the capital of the XXth or 
Arabian nome of Lower Egypt, at the site 
of the modern village of Saft el-Henneh. 
We shall see below (p. 260) that many 
other names of the same site are enumer- 
ated on the shrine. 


capable of realizing how the decans were 
arranged. 

But, before speaking of these, we had 
better give a brief description of the 
scenes on the sides and the back (see Pls. 
XXIX B-XXXIII). All these originally 
had three registers enumerating the 


RIS 


(Lert stae) [2 groups] Ue 
SF [2 eroupe] ? [a5 groups | 
(right side) 4 fs grou’ MT 
(5 eroups bo groupd’ groups| 


Gan 


? 


Fia. 2.—(In line 2 of the above text ° yy F should be corrected to => Ty; and in line 3 — to S. ) 


DECORATION OF THE SIDES 
AND THE BACK 
The main interest of the naos lies in the 
decoration of the sides and the back, for, 
as has already been noted by those who 
have described the Louvre fragment, 
these bear the decans of the year. With 
the discovery of the Alexandrian fragment 
we have now more material and are more 


decades, each register of which had above 
it a horizontal line of inscription running 
in the same direction as the register itself. 
Below the three registers, on the base of 
the shrine, were figures accompanied by 
texts, most of which are faint or even 
totally defaced. A large part of the sides 
of the shrine is now missing, but the back 
is almost complete. The inscriptions on 
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the left side read from right to left, while 
those on the right read from left to right; 
thus both begin at the front of the shrine 
and run toward the back. The inscrip- 
tions on the back read from right to left, 
just like the inscriptions on the back wall 
of the niche. The text, consisting of the 
horizontal lines which run above each of 
the three registers, seems to have related 
to the decades. Though a large part of it 
is missing, there is no doubt that it began 
with the three lines on the left side, con- 
tinued with those on the right side, and 
ended with those on the back, thus fol- 
lowing exactly the order of the decades 
underneath, as we shall see later on.® It 
reads® (Fig. 2): 

---[Yat]-nebes which is the gateway of 
heaven. When the sun rises, its face is (turned) 
to this great dwelling* of [Yat-nebes] . . . (2) 
...the disk...(3)...the great... the 
brilliant and small 36 stars... (4)... the 
Duat being under their plans; they rise and 
they set in (literally “‘to’’) their abodes in 
Yat-[nebes] ... (5) ... (6) . . . causing the go- 
ing forth (of the water) of inundation” (?) 

. (7) ... his hidden. . . It is they who give 
the wind, it is they who are the protectors of 
heaven, dismissing the clouds. They pass the 
day and (8) they pass the night, they rise and 
they set and they refresh themselves near the 
Lake of the North. As to the Lake of the 
North,* which is in the east of Yat-nebes, it 
is the Duat of Hwt-Khati* in Yat-nebes. (9) 
The way of the gods to heaven is by this door, 
when they come to the necropolis in the Duat. 
To know the secrets whose mystery is hidden: 
Hathor, Lady of the Uraeus, is the macat of the 
time when Re-Horus® of the Two Lands is 
fighting. 


meaning “dwelling” (Wb, IL, 


207:16) has here also the branch of a tree as a 


8’ The direction of the inscriptions on the different 
faces and the order in which they are inscribed are the 
same as on the shrine of Ismailia. For this shrine see 
below, pp. 261-62 

* Schott translates the part of this inscription 
which figures on the Louvre fragment, namely, lines 
4 and 7. See op. cit., p. 16 
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determinative from the word “piece 
at the front of the bark” (Wb, LI, 207:17). 

> There are distinguishable traces of the sign 
to show that Hapi is holding an offering table. 
CIA is referred to in connection with water 
(Wb, Il, 582:12) and £2, “coming forth,” 
could be used for divinities (Wb, I, 525:7); thus 
the phrase prit Hapi in this damaged passage 
would mean “the going forth (of the water) 
of inundation.”’ For Hapi written with a some- 
what similar ideogram see Wb, III, 42, and for 
this word meaning “inundation’’ see De Buck, 
“On the Meaning of the Name H*pj,”’ Orientalia 
Neerlandica, pp. 1 ff. 

°In the text on the Ismailia shrine in many 
instances parts of the town of Yat-nebes are 
mentioned and are then spoken of so as to show 
their position or function. This is exactly what 
we find here concerning the Lake of the North, 
which points to a resemblance between the two 
shrines. 

4 Meaning perhaps the “Abode of the Murder- 


ers’’; TiAl} is to be taken as the nisbe-form 
of aRileS, meaning “heap of corpses,” 
Wb, II, 360:1. 

¢ This last sentence is separated from the re- 
maining text and is introduced by a phrase which 
points to the importance of the statement which 
follows. The text tells us that Hathor, Lady of 
the Uraeus, fills the function of Ma‘at at the 
time when Ré-Horus was fighting. M. Drioton, 
who was so kind as to read my translation of this 
text and to make some useful suggestions, pointed 
out to me that in other texts goddesses are be- 
lieved to have played the role of Ma‘at in some 
instances, but here it is explicitly stated that 
Hathor has this function when Ré-Horus is 
fighting. 


Underneath the decades on the base of 
the naos are faint inscriptions and figures. 
On the left side are the traces of thirty- 
seven vultures placed in four registers, the 
uppermost containing ten and the three 
lower registers having nine each. No trace 
whatever of the accompanying inscription 
is left, but as the number of the birds is 
the same as the decades shown on the 
naos, it may be assumed that each bird 
stands for a decade. On the right side the 
figures and the inscriptions are not so 
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obscure as on the left, but still not clear 
enough to be easily seen. Beginning from 
the right, there is an inscription of eight 
vertical columns, five sitting genii with 
knives in hand in two registers, the figure 
of Thoth, and some standing figures, all 
accompanied by inscriptions. Thoth is the 
only divinity whose figure is clear and 
who seems to have much connection with 
the texts on this side. The decoration on 
the back of the base is not clear at all, but 
in the middle we can see seventeen car- 
touches, and there may have been another 
one on the damaged part to complete the 
number of eighteen. These seem to name 
the divinities adored in Yat-nebes to- 
gether with their epithets, perhaps com- 
prising the great and small enneads of the 
place. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DECADES 


Although the inscriptions on the pedes- 
tal are very faint and those on the sides of 
the niche almost chiseled away, we find 
that those on the sides and the back are in 
a comparatively better state. With the 
discovery of the Alexandrian fragment, we 
have now more than half of the decades 
of the year which were originally en- 
graved on the naos, and we can easily see 
how these decades were represented and 
arranged. 

As we have said above, the sides and 
the back of the shrine are divided into 
three registers, each having a horizontal 
line of inscription above it. Below are 
the decades, which are divided in their 
turn into five divisions with figures stand- 
ing for each decan. In the upper division 
each decan is referred to in an inscription 
of three or four vertical columns showing 


its position in the year. Thus they are 


FAW FAW , 


a 


son of inundation, of winter, or of summer”; 


0,” “days 11-20,” or “‘days 21-30,” or the 


first, middle, and last decade, as they are 
usually called.'® The five epagomenal days 
or the thirty-seventh decan is here repre- 
sented at the end of the year and isre- 


rds 
ferred to by the words | 6 


Each of these periods is followed by thesen- 


“making offering to this god by the king 
in Yat-nebes to protect the land from 
calamity.’’ Behind this inscription is the 
representation of a human-headed bird 
having a star within a circle on its head 
and standing in a bark resting on an 
undulating serpent. Opposite the bird is 


“days 


the sign . and behind and above it is 


another i in three lines which 


usually reads a} 


whom is asked w Ah air and land (lit. 
“‘field’’) in his decade in Yat-nebes.’’'!* The 
second register has the figure of a lion 
with the head and wings of a falcon and 
Of OF 
A 


and Ss \\: Chassinat and Palanque, Une Campagne 


‘0 Sometimes these are referred to as 


de Fouilles dans la Nécropole d' Assiout (‘‘Mémoires 
de VI.F.A.0.,"" Vol. XXIV), pp. 117f. and pp 
156 ff. 


'! Usually not included in the decades: a fact 
which led Clére to omit it in his reconstruction. See 
Fig. 1, F 

'? As usually seen on the back in the upper two 


a 
registers. In the third one we have wen, instead of 


1 —J, . On the right and left sides <~ is written 


— 
* 


i3 —— should stand for the more usual word 
al 


meaning “‘air’’ or ‘‘wind,"’ and for 


meaning ‘‘fields'’ in the sense of “‘land'’; thus we 
have here the chief elements of creation, to which are 
sometimes added heaven or underworld. See Wb, IT, 
50:11, and the first two examples in Belegstellen. 
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a crown formed of a disk between two 
feathers. It is represented as sitting on a 
rectangular building inclosing a smaller 
one with a circle inside it, these being 


rot. 
labeled Yat-nebes. The lion 


stands on one foreleg, while the other is 
stretched out holding a bow. The arrows 
are shown at the side perhaps held by fal- 
con’s claws. This section has two inscrip- 
tions, each formed of two lines. The first 


e" “the star, lord of war, who shall go 
forth from the Abode of Hwt-nebes’’; the 


second: \ Q 
\=Q “He rises in 


this form in (lit. ‘of’) his decade during (lit. 
‘of’) his mission on earth. It is he who 
gives death" to the evil doers.’’"* 

The third division has the standing 
figure of a lion-headed ram bearing on its 
head between the two horns the crown of 
Upper Egypt, and referred to as 


wt Se: Lord of Life. Two in 


scriptions are found in this division; the 
first consists of a vertical column in front 
completed by another behind, while the 
second one is above, composed of a hori- 
zontal line and concluded by a vertical 


one. The first reads: 
, “his ba on 


in this form,” while the second reads: 


14 As usually seen on the left and right sides. On 


the back it is written as: S die 


14s In the original the determinative is written across 
the 


— 
instead of (Wo, II, 165). 
6S = tm < dm (Wb, V, 449). Thus here used 
for writing cwe, v, 302:4). 


1? This is found on the right and left sides; on the 
back this phrase is not inscribed. 
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Sid Te 10 
e" “the one of whom life is asked in 


his decade in Yat-nebes.”” The fourth 
division has a mummified, jackal-headed 
man shown standing and wearing the 
crown of Lower Egypt. An inscription of 
three columns, two in front and the third 


behind, refers to this figure as 3 IN 
QO 


Ni 


who gives offerings to every temple in 
his decade as invocation offering in his 
temple.” The fifth or lowest division con- 
tains a mummy lying on a } oe under 
| 
“the House of Wig 


of Yat-nebes,’’® and before which is the 
inscription Jays jo} , “his ba living 
eternally.”’ Here we have also two more 
inscriptions, the first composed of one 
horizontal line above, while the second 
one is composed of another horizontal 
line followed by a vertical one behind. 


The first runs as follows: ~ ~ 

» “giving rest t his t ty in 

, “giving rest to his body in 

the necropolis,” and the second reads: 
a 

— a | 

18 As usually seen on the back. On the right side itis 


on the left it is written as alin? e: 


| I. ENS 


9 


this is his divine image 


which is the inscription: 


18 As seen On the back. On the right side we have the 
end of the formula sometimes reading <— ae | FI 


CJ and on the left we have it as 


=a 


2° As usually seen on the back. On the right at the 
end the text reads: on the left noth- 
ing much is left of that formula. 


J >» “it is the one of whom one asks 
lle 


a good burial in his decade (in) Yat- 
nebes.”’ 

These are the figures and inscriptions 
which decorate the five divisions and 
which are almost the same in all the 
decades. But there is one more inscrip- 
tion accompanying each decade and this 
differs in each instance. This starts in 
front of the figures, beginning with the 
second division and running down to the 
fifth one in two or three lines. Each begins 


with the words | 


“The great god in the beginning, he... . 
The inscription then states that he van- 
quished the enemies of the Egyptians or 
their gods, goes on to deal with some un- 
lucky days, and usually ends with a 
phrase referring to the protection of the 
land or the king. The publication of these 
inscriptions and those on the base is 
postponed, as they are mostly incomplete, 
faded, or destroyed and they require long 
study. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE DECADES 

The savants of the French Expedition 
of Napoleon Bonaparte were the first to 
describe the Louvre fragment. They gave 
in 1822 a plan and two sections of the frag- 
ment, reproducing at the same time its 
inscriptions and representations.” They 
could also recognize it as having been a 
part of a shrine, a view which was ac- 
cepted by Champollion in 1831.%* Later 
De Rougé, in publishing a guide to the 
monuments in the Louvre in 1849, did not 


*! As usually seen on the back. On the right and left 
sides \ is sometimes written for \— and al} for olf 
22 Description 


Figs. 1-6 


de U Egypte, Antiquités, V, Pl. 48, 


*2In a paper read before l'Academie Royale de 
I'Inseriptions et Belles Lettres and published in its 
Memoires, XV, 1* Partie, 73—136. 
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include this fragment among the shrines, 
but, in describing its decades, he stated 
that they were originally arranged in two 
registers on the four faces, four being in 
each register on the narrower faces and 
five in each row on the wider faces, thus 
totaling eighteen decades in each register. 
He thus considered it a sort of obelisk 
decorated with the decades on the four 
faces,‘ and it has since been so considered 
in all the guides of the Louvre Museum.”® 
It was for this reason that J. J. Clére 
wrote his interesting article entitled ‘‘Le 
systéme des décades du calendrier du 
Louvre (Louvre D 37).’’* There he gave 
a detailed description of the Louvre frag- 
ment and an account of the studies writ- 
ten about it. He also showed that the re- 
constructions of De Rougé and those who 
followed him are unacceptable and real- 
ized that the front, being that of a shrine, 
should have had a dedicatory inscription 
in which he rightly recognized for the first 
time the name of Nectanebos I.*7 The 
main aim of his article, however, is the 
establishment of the way in which the 
decades were arranged on the shrine. On 
the Louvre block there is no decade on the 
surviving part of the left side, but on the 
right one there are in the upper register 
three decades out of four. These are the 
middle and the last decades of the fourth 
month of inundation and the first decade 
of the first month of winter or the eleventh 
to the thirteenth in the order of the de- 
cades of the year. On the back there are 
three decades out of five in the upper 
register. These are the last decade of the 
fourth month of winter followed by the 


24 Notice des 


égyptiennes au Musée du Louvre, p. 92. 


monuments exposés dans la gallerie 
d’ antiquités 

Boreux, Guide Sommaire, i, 120-21, and Vandier, 
Musée du Louvre, Département des antiquités égyptien- 
nes: Guide sommaire (1948), pp. 22-23. Vandier does 
not give the order of the decades, though he uses the 
same terms in describing the object. 

*In JNES, IX, No. 3 (July 1950), 143-52. 


27 Ibid., pp. 148-51. 
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first and the middle decades of the first 
yonth of summer or the twenty-fourth to 

e twenty-sixth in the order of the 

ccades. Assuming that there were only 

iirty-six decades and that there were 
yur decades in each register on the left 
side, as was the case on the right, Clére 
ranged the decades in the way shown in 
Figure 1, /'.28 With this idea, he imagined 
that the decades were arranged in two 
registers with four decades each on the 
sides and in four registers with five dec- 
ades each on the back. According to him, 
the year was begun with the second divi- 
sion of the third register on the back, to 
be continued on the right side, then on the 
left side, where the first register is con- 
tinued by the first register on the back, 
while the second register is also continued 
by the second on the back, and the year is 
terminated in the first division of the third 
»gister. Such is the reconstruction of 
ére. Will this, however, fit with the new 
iformation which we have obtained from 
the Alexandrian fragment? 

We have seen above that on this frag- 
ment no decade is found on the remaining 
part of the right side, but on the left side 
there are the remains of three registers of 
decades. The last one in the lower register 
is the last decade of the third month of 
inundation or the ninth in the order of the 
decades. Luckily we have on this frag- 
ment the rest of the back complete, for 
we have on the lower two registers eleven 
decades, beginning with the last decade 
of the first month of summer and ending 
with the five epagomenal days being the 
twenty-seventh to the thirty-seventh in 
the order of the decades (for this compare 
Fig. 1, B—D). From this it can be seen 
that on both the left side and the back 
there were three registers of decades, and 
it is normal to expect that on the right 
side there was the same number of regis- 


From p. 151. 


ters. With the six decades on the Louvre 
fragment and the twelve on the Alex- 
andrian one, we are led to give the 
reconstruction in Figure 1, G. There the 
year is seen to start with the beginning of 
the left side where the first nine decades or 
three months are arranged, to continue 
on the right side where the following four 
months or twelve decades are engraved, 
and to end on the back where the remain- 
ng five months and the five epagomenal 
days or the sixteen decades are enumer- 
ated. Thus each side would have had three 
registers, each of which contained three 
decades on the left side, four on the right 
side, and five on the back, with the 
exception of the lower register where the 
five epagomenal days are added. The 
arrangement of the decades would be 
thus simpler than that reconstructed by 
Clére. He was misled by assuming that 
the left side should have had four decades 
in each register, as was the case with the 
right side. But there is no doubt that there 
were on the left side three decades only in 
each register. Perhaps the remaining space 
occupied by the fourth one on the cor- 
responding face bore an inscription re- 
ferring to the three seasons of the year. 


PROVENANCE 

The shrine which forms the subject of 
this study is the work of Nectanebos I of 
the Thirtieth Dynasty. This king, as well 
as his relative, King Nectanebos II of the 
same dynasty, fond of erecting 
shrines, for among the fifty shrines in the 
Cairo Museum published by G. Roeder 
eleven are inscribed with their names.” 
Four shrines or fragments of shrines are 
still in or somewhere near their original 
places,*® while at 


were 


five more have 
2° These bear the Catalogue Nos 
Roeder, Naos, 42-102 and § 199-371 


least 


70012-22. See 


4° One of these is still in Elephantine (AZ, XLVI, 
56f., Taf. 10 and Abb. 23); a second is in Edfu 
Temple 
Moss, Bibliography, VI, 146 


For the reference to this see Porter and 
A fragment of a third 
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long been destroyed." If to these are 
added the shrine of the decades and that 
of Ismailia, the known number erected by 
them is twenty-two. Thus the shrines 
built by these two kings far surpass those 
erected by any other king or even by the 
kings of any whole dynasty. Most of the 
shrines of the kings of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty were placed originally in temples 
of Lower Egypt, for these kings were 
originally from Samanoud, the capital of 
the XIIth nome of that part of Egypt 
which they chose as their capital. They 
built everywhere in Lower Egypt® but, 
as most of the buildings there were dis- 
persed or even destroyed, few are the 
remains which have come down to us. 
The shrine with the decades should 
have originally stood in Saft el-Henneh, 
the capital of the XXth nome of Lower 
Egypt, as can be concluded from the 
numerous occurrences of names con- 
nected with this town. Among these is 


G found in the inscription referring 


to Shu, to whom the naos was dedicated. 
There the god is styled as “residing in 
Hwt-nebes.’’ This name occurs on some 
statues and on the naos of Ismailia (No. 
2248) coming from Saft el-Henneh. We 


find also on our shrine the name ge ) 
| 
(\e occurring in the inscription above 


the decades and in the first, third, and 
fifth division of each decade. A third name 
consists of the combination of the two 


previous names, in the form (73“ iJ | 

co 

was found in [hnasiya (see Petrie, Ehnasya, p. 17, § 28), 

and a fourth still unpublished is kept in the Babylon 
fortress under St. George's Church in Old Cairo 


‘| These were originally in Tell Basta. For frag- 
ments of these shrines, see Ed. Naville, The Mound of 
the Jew, Pl. Ila, Edgar, *‘ Notes from My Inspectorate,"’ 
in Ann. Serv., XII, 280, and our forthcoming book, 
Excavations at Tell Basta 


# Of the twenty-two shrines erected by these two 
kings, fourteen originally stood in Lower Egypt 


a 
9 and occurring only in the second 


division of each decade. These names are 
supposed by some to designate the place 
where the sacred tree of the XXth nome 
of Lower Egypt stood and by others to be 
the capital of this nome.** Its occurrence 
on the shrines of Ismailia and Saft el- 
Henneh together with the divinities of 
the nome show that they are rather con- 
nected with the temple of the town or 
even with the town itself. A fourth name 


is seen in the fifth division of every 


decade, this being ie 
<=> 
means either the 


Uraeus or the Wig of Ré (see Wb, 1, 
32:3 and 11:18), but here the second 
sense is the one meant, since we have on 
the right side of the interior of the Ismailia 
shrine the representation of a wig in the 
first division of the upper register de- 


scribed as Y D pide (Kémi, VI, Pl. V 


{published in Kémi, VII]). Per Yaret or 
the House of the Wig was in Yat-nebes, 
as it is described here and on the Ismailia 
shrine.** 

There is no doubt then that the original 
site of the shrine with the decades was 
Saft el-Henneh in the eastern part of the 
Delta. What is strange is that the upper 
pari of this shrine which is now in the 
Louvre is said to have been found about 
a hundred and fifty years ago either in 
Damietta or in Rosetta*® and that the 
lower part was discovered, as we have 
seen above, in the Bay of Abukir more 
than ten years ago. How this came to be 
it is not easy to say, for Damietta is about 


f\ 


For (07 and see Gauthier, 


Dict. géog., IV, 80-81, and for ibid., 
a& i 

I, 27-28. 

3* Compare Kémi, VI, 26, n. 1. 

Description de l’'Egypte, Antiquités, V, ‘*Ex- 
plications des planches,.”’ for Pl. 49, and Terte, X, 
544, n 
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150 kilometers from Saft el-Henneh, while 
Rosetta and the Bay of Abukir are more 
than 200 kilometers from that village. 
Monuments were frequently transported 
in the Delta to be used mostly as building 
material in newly flourishing towns during 
the Middle Ages.** As Damietta was one 
of the main ports of Egypt during that 
period, it would not be strange if the two 
fragments of this shrine and perhaps other 
parts not yet discovered were transferred 
on one of the canals to the Damietta 
branch of the Nile, to be reused in some 
public building at the mouth of this 
branch.*? At the beginning of the last 
century the top part was sent to Con- 
stantinople, while the other fragments 
may have been on their way to Europe, 
when they were lost in the Bay of Abukir. 
There they lay under water until the frag- 
ments with the back and the pedestal 
were rescued by the agents of the late 
Prince Omar Toussoun. From the views 
reproduced here of the Alexandrian frag- 
ment it may be seen that the decoration 
has been so much affected by the water as 
to be partly defaced in places or com- 
pletely destroyed in others. 


IMPORTANCE 

This shrine of the decades, originally 
from Saft el-Henneh and erected by 
Nectanebos I, reminds us of the most 
important shrine found in and called after 
that place and erected by the same 
sovereign (Cat. Gén. Cairo, No. 70021).** 
A third naos, also quite important, is 
known to have come from the same vil- 
lage, as shown by the place names oc- 
curring on it. This is the naos of Ismailia 


% See L. Habachi, ‘‘Sais and Its Monuments,"’ 
Ann. Serv., XLII, 406. 

17 Nothing is known to have come from Damietta, 
but we found about ten years ago a libation bowl of 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty which originally came 
from the ruins beside Bagliy4d, the site of the capital 
of the X Vth or the Hermopolitan nome of the Delta. 

28 Roeder, op. cit.. pp. 58-99. § 286-357 


Museum (No. 2248), which was found re- 
used at El-‘Arish, the seat of the governor 
of the peninsula of Sinai.*® This shrine is 
thought to date to the Ptolemaic period, 
but there are many points of resemblance 
between it and the shrine of the decades 
which justify attributing it also to the 
reign of Nectanebos I. The Ismailia shrine 
refers to Shu, as does the shrine of the 
decades. It is also of almost the same 
size, it has thirty-seven lines of hiero- 
glyphs on the exterior faces, which remind 
us of the thirty-seven decades of our 
shrine, and it has five scenes in the niche 
which recall the five divisions of each 
decade. Again we have to remember that 
the inscriptions on both shrines are similar 
in style, a fact which indicates that they 
are of almost the same period.*! 

The shrine of Saft el-Henneh is known 
to have been dedicated to Sopd, that of 
Ismailia was most likely consecrated to 
Geb, and that of the decades was un- 
doubtedly erected in honor of Shu. Sopd is 
known to be the chief divinity of the 
XXth nome of Lower Egypt, but why 
were Shu and Geb honored there? Sopd 
was considered to be a warlike god and 
like Anhur, who was of the same nature, 
was identified with or assimilated to Shu. 
On the naos of Saft el-Henneh we have the 
representation of a sitting man with the 
head and the wings of a faleon. He wears a 

For this naos see Griffith, Tell elf Yahadtyeh 
(‘Egyptian Exploration Fund, Seventh Memoir'’) 
“The Antiquities,’’ Pls. XXITI-X XVI and pp. 73-74; 
Roeder, alten Agypten, 
pp. 150-56; and Goyon, ‘Les travaux de Chou et la 
tribulations de Geb d’aprés le Naos 2248 d'Ismailia,’’ 
Kémi, VI, 1 ff 

4° Griffith, op. cit.. p. 71. Gardiner also follows 


Griffith's idea that it is of the same date in his 
Onomastica, I, 57-58 


Urkunden zur Religion des 


41 [asked M. Drioton to give me his idea about the 
date of this shrine, and he kindly wrote to me the 
following: “Je viens d’examiner sur les planches 
publiées le naos d'El-Arish. Rien ne permet de le 
dater avec precision. Tout ce qu'on peut dire, c'est 
que l’'absence de graphies dites ‘ptolemaique’ dans 
toute l’‘inscription donnerait 4 croire qu'il est plutét 
l‘couvre de la X X X* dynastie.”’ 
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crown with double feathers and holds a 
flagellum in one hand and a bow in the 
other and is designated in one instance as 


and in the other as \ 


“Sopd-Shu, son of Ré.”” On the shrine 
of Ismailia we have a reference to that 
identification or assimilation in the phrase 
PRE 
“This [storeroom]| (apper- 
tains) to the majesty of Shu in his name of 
Sopd, Lord of the East.’’** Once this 
theory is accepted, we can find a reason 
for the original presence of the three 
known shrines in the capital of the XXth 
nome of Lower Egypt and an explanation 
of their contents. The shrine of Saft 
el-Henneh is dedicated to Sopd, the main 
divinity of the nome, who, being identi- 
fied with or assimilated to Shu, son of Ré, 
the Creator of the Universe, is entitled to 
have the whole pantheon of Egypt around 
him. The shrine of Ismailia relates to us 
how Shu reigned, how he was succeeded 
by his son Geb, and how the latter suc- 
ceeded in registering all the work of his 
father Shu. The dedicatory inscription of 
this shrine has been chiseled away, but it 
may be assumed that such an inscription 
referred to Geb as the son of Shu. The 
shrine of the decades contains the in- 
scription on the background of the niche 
which proves that it was dedicated to Shu 
whose statue in the shape of a lion was 
placed inside. Shu, being assimilated to or 
identified with Sopd, was entitled to have 
a shrine erected in his honor in the capital 
of the XXth nome of Lower Egypt. 

But why should such a shrine have the 
complete series of the decades? Was there 
any relation between Shu, to whom it was 
consecrated, and these divisions of the 

“ Roeder, Naos, pp. 64, 90. This is also stated by 
Griffith (op. cit., p. 70 and n. 4) 

Goyon, op. cit., 9-10, pp. 8-9 


year? On this shrine we have nothing 
bearing on the myth of this god, but 
luckily on that of Ismailia we have the 
whole story of his reign. It relates to us 
how Shu went from Memphis to Yat- 
nebes, where he built anew lakes, temples, 
and other buildings. It tells how he was 
attacked by the children of Apophis and 
how he defended himself against them 
and at last vanquished them. At the end it 
speaks of a big conspiracy in the palace 
which made Shu fly to heaven and leave 
the reign to his son Geb.** He seems to 
have been connected then with the con- 
stellations, the stars, and planets.® It 
would not be strange then that we have 
the decans represented on a shrine dedi- 
cated to him. 

A problem confronts us in discussing 
the five figures accompanying every 
decade on the outer sides of the shrine. 
These undoubtedly stand for each decan 
and represent him in his different aspects. 
For in the upper division we have in a 
bark the human-headed bird with a star 
on its head which represents the decan in 
his journey in the sky. The second division 
has the lion with the head, wings, and tail 
of a falcon which may stand for the decan 
in the air vanquishing the enemies of 
Egypt. As such he is styled “Star, lord of 
war,”’ as is often stated in the inscription 
in vertical lines on the side of the lower 
four divisions. In the third division is 
represented a lion-headed ram called “‘lord 
of life’’ and referred to as “his ba living 
on earth in this form.’’ Thus this figure de- 
picts the decan in his role on earth. The 
fourth has a mummified figure of a jackal- 


4 Ibid., pp. 7-15 and 21-32. 


“ For this see Brugsch, ‘‘La lumiére zodiacale et 
sa représentation sur les monuments égyptiens,"’ 
PSBA, XV, 387 ff. In this article Brugsch shows the 
relation between Sopd, who is known to be identified 
with Shu, and some divinities like Sothis (see ibid., 
pp. 389-90), and he reproduces a scene from the 
shrine of Saft el-Henneh dedicated to Sopd, where 
the king is seen adoring the zodiacal light (p. 391). 
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headed man who might represent the 
decan during mummification, while the 
last division shows a mummy on a bier—a 
reference to the corpse, as can be ascer- 
tained by the accompanying inscription 

cm alaw’ 
rest to his body in the necropolis.’’ These 


five figures may stand then for the forms 
of the decan from his birth to his death 
or, in other words, the different aspects in 
which he appears, just like the ka, the ba, 
the shadow, and the corpse of indi- 
viduals.“ It may be added also that in the 
first division, where the decan is repre- 
sented as a human-headed bird, he is 
spoken of as “the one of whom is asked 
water, wind, and vegetation in his decade 
in Yat-nebes.’”’ In the third division, 
where he is shown as a lion-headed ram, he 
is referred to as “the one from whom life 


reading | “giving 


4 Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, pp. 172-73. 
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is asked,” etc. In the fifth division, where 
he is figured as a mummy on a bier, he is 
described as being ‘‘the one from whom is 
asked a good burial,” etc. This shows that 
certain wishes are to be obtained from the 
god in accordance with certain of his 
aspects. 

From all this it can be seen that the 
shrine of the decades adds an important 
monument to those already known from 
Saft el-Henneh and that this place was 
undoubtedly an important religious cen- 
ter, especially at the end of the Pharaonic 
period. If the shrine of Ismailia is also the 
work of Nectanebos I, as we believe, this 
king would be responsible for the three 
most important shrines ever made by any 
Egyptian king, all of which were erected 
in the capital of the XXth nome of 
Lower Egypt. 


Luxor, Eeypr 


NITOKRIS-NAQPA* 


HILDEGARD LEWY 


nN A discussion of “Herodots Babylo- 

nische und Assyrische Nachrichten,””! 

W. Baumgartner recently joined the 
ranks of those modern historians who re- 
ject as “legendary” and “apocryphal” 
most of the information recorded by Hero- 
dotus with regard to Babylonian and As- 
syrian history. ‘“Auffallend gering ist seine 
Kenntnis der babylonischen und as- 
syrischen Geschichte,’ so he remarks,? 


‘ 


criticizing in particular the absence of 
any reference to Nabt-kudurri-usur (Ne- 
bukadnezzar) II, whom he terms ‘‘der 
Bedeutendste” among the Neo-Baby- 
lonian kings.* In fact, the Greek histori- 
an’s failure to recount this Babylonian 
king’s deeds leads Baumgartner to the 
conclusion that Herodotus’ information 
concerning Babylonian history cannot go 
back to a competent Babylonian source; 
because, he argues, it is known from 
Berosos that even at the time of Alexan- 
der the educated Babylonians were well 
acquainted with their country’s history. 
The present paper provides an opportu- 
nity to show at the example of the much- 
discussed Nitokris stories that on at least 
some periods of Assyro-Babylonian his- 
tory Herodotus and other Greek historio- 
graphers were better informed than their 
modern critics. 

* The substance of this paper was presented 
at the Cincinnati meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, on April 4, 1950. 

' Archiv Orientdlni, XVIII (Symbolae ad 
Studia Orientis Pertinentes, Frederico Hrozny 
dedicatae, Pars III [Prague, 1950]), pp. 69-106. 

? Loc. cit., p. 101; ef. p. 94: “Uber die Ge- 
schichte der neubabylonischen Zeit . . . . zeigt 
sich Herodot auffallend schlecht orientiert.”’ 


§ Loc. cit., p. 95. 


In contrast to other pertinent Greek 
writers, in particular Ktesias apud Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Herodotus relates (i. 184) 
that twice in its long history Babylonia 
was ruled by a woman. The elder of the 
two queens was Semiramis, while the 
younger is referred to as Nitokris. In the 
name Semiramis modern savants recog- 
nized the name of an Assyrian princess, 
Sammuramat,‘ who ruled the Assyrian 
empire for four years until her son, Adad- 
nirari III, was old enough to take over 
the reins of government.’ The younger of 


‘For the pertinent literature see Baum- 
gartner, loc. cit., p. 85, n. 80. 


5 Poebel, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
II (1943), pp. 81-84, attempted to prove that 
Adad-niraéri II] was a grown-up person when 
he acceded to the throne and that, therefore, 
his mother Sammuramat never ruled in his 
name. Yet his reasoning does not stand the 
test of a careful examination. In two of his in- 
scriptions unearthed at Nimrdd and published 
in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
I (London, 1861), Pl. XXXV, Nos. 1 and 3, 
Adad-nirari III uses these words: Sarru 84 ina 
sehéri-8u Sar, gigé ut-tu-3ui-ma mal-kut 
la 8d-na-an ti-mal-lu-ti qa-tus-8%. Poebel (loc. 
cit., pp. 81-82) argues that “it need by no 
means be concluded that Adad-nerari became 
king when he was a child, for the fact that the 
god AsSir chose him to be the future king 
could, of course, have happened many years 
before the death of his father and his own ac- 
cession to the throne.’’ However, the II-1-form 
of até, “‘to see,”’ was not used by the Assyrians 
in the sense assumed by Poebel; when speak- 
ing of their predestination for the royal dig- 
nity, the Assyrian kings used other expres- 
sions, as evidenced by passages such as these: 
md u 4Sin bél 
agé ul-tu timémes rugitime® ni-bit Sumi-di tz-ku- 
ru a-na Sarriiti“ (see The Cun. Inscr. of West- 
ern Asia, V [London, 1880], Pl. I, ll. 1-4); 
md .... ul-tu 
4A ¢Bél u 4Naba*4]8tar 8a “Ni-nu- 
a tar 84 “Arba-tli ‘a-na Sarrfitit® 
zi-kir-8% (see col. I, Il. 1-7 of the 
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Herodotus’ two Babylonian queens, Nito- 
kris, has so far been a puzzle to modern his- 
torians,® and this all the more since Diodo- 


prism inscription TH.1929-10—-12,1 published 
by Thompson, The Prisms of Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal {London, 1931], pp. 9-28 and 
Pls. 1-13); 4Na-bi-wm-na--id .. . . 8a 4Sin 
4Nin-gal i-na libbi wm-mi-3u ‘a-na %i-ma-at 
Sarrfitu%-tu Si-ma-at-su (see The Cun. 
Inscr. of Western Asia, V, P|. 64, Col. I, ll. 1-5). 
On the contrary, the action referred to by our 
term até took place as soon as a throne became 
vacant; the divine ruler of the respective coun- 
try then was assumed to again view the princes 
predestined for kingship and to make his final 
selection. See, e.g., the Annals of Sargon the 
Younger of Assyria, where we read the follow- 
ing lines: i-na nap-har ma-li-ki ki-ni’ ut-ta-an- 
ni-ma ul-la-a “[re}|-si-ia (see H. Winckler, Die 
Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Vol. II [Leipzig, 1889], 
p. 19, No. 41, ll. 11 f.; on the expression “to 
raise a person’s head [scil., above those of his 
fellow-men]’’ in the sense of “to make him 
ruler”’ see J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College An- 
nual, XIX [1946], p. 410 with n. 25). Cf. fur- 
ther col. I, ll. 18-21 of Tiglath-Pileser’s cylin- 
der inscription from Assdr, K.1621a+K.13871 
(latest publication by Budge and King, Annals 
4 ny Kings of Assyria, I [London, 1902], pp. 

ff.): ™T ukulti''-apil- 
na ki-e-ni lib-bi-ku-un tu-ta-a-3u *a-ga-a $i-ra 
tu-up-pi-ra-su. Hence there is no reason to 
doubt that the afore-cited lines from the in- 
scriptions of Adad-nirari III refer not to his 
predestination for the throne but to his actual 
accession ; they must, therefore, be translated 
as follows: “‘. . . the king whom, in (or, as sug- 
gested by Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérter- 
buch (Leipzig, 1896], p. 155d, “in spite of’’) his 
youth, ASSar, the king of the Igigi, selected, 
granting him (literally: “and filled in his 
hand’’) a kingdom without a rival.” 

It thus being established that Adad-nirari 
III was a child when his father died, the ques- 
tion remains to be answered as to who was the 
regent during his minority. The answer to this 
question is provided by the fact (duly men- 
tioned by Poebel, loc. cit., p. 8la) that the 
governor of Kalhu dedicated two statues of 
the god Nabd “for the life of Adad-nirari, the 
king of Assyria, his lord, and for the life of 
Sammuramat, the queen (literally: “the pal- 
ace-lady’’), his lady”’ 


Western Asia, I, Pl. 35, No. 2); for this high 
official thus makes it clear that Sammuramat 
ranked second to her son only. 

As regards the length of the queen-mother’s 
regency, it is suggested by the fact that in his 
so-called Saba?a Stela (published by E. Unger, 


(see The Cun. Inscr. of 
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rus, while reporting in great detail about 
Semiramis, her royal husband, and her ac- 
complishments, does not even mention 
the existence of that second Babylonian 
queen. A priori, this failure can be due to 
two causes: either Nitokris and her deeds 
had fallen into oblivion at the time when 
Ktesias gathered the material handed 
down to us by Diodorus; or else the fea- 
tures of the two Babylonian queens were 
blended, the result being one single leg- 
endary personage.’ 


Reliefstele Adadniraris 111. aus Saba@a und 
Semiramis, Publicationen der Kaiserlich Os- 
manischen Museen, II [Konstantinopel, 1916], 
Pls. II-VI) as well as on the stone-slab from 
Nimriad (see above), Adad-nirdri III begins 
the detailed account of his military exploits 
with a campaign against Syria and Palestine 
which took place in his fifth regnal year (on 
the correct interpretation of the phrase ina 
Sanat 5*4™ ina kussé Sarriiti® rabis® u-si-bu-ma 
see Poebel, loc. cit., p. 82a). Since it is known 
from the so-called Eponym-Canon C1 (see 
Ungnad, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, II |Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, 1938], pp. 428-29) that this was 
not the first campaign that took place after 
his accession to the throne, it is logical to as- 
sume that it was the first campaign directed 
by him personally, and that, accordingly, the 
expeditions listed in the first four years of his 
rule (810 through 807 B.c.) were undertaken 
on the queen-mother’s initiative. Hence we 
come to the result that the regency lasted for 
four years. 


* Baumgartner, loc. cit., p. 96, seriously con- 
siders the possibility that “bei Herodot aus 
Nebukadnezar diese Nitokris wurde.’’ Can he 
adduce an instance of legend transforming a 


man as famous as Nabd-kudurri-usur II into a 
woman? 


7 Even though examples of such an amal- 
gamation abound in the legendary material of 
all peoples, it is perhaps not superfluous to 
mention at least one pertinent example, viz., 
the figure of Bubtanassar as known from me- 
dieval sources. Being a deformation of He- 
brew “ZS%552, this name must originally 
have designated the second Neo-Babylonian 
king; however, according to a critical remark 
by al-Birani (see his Kitab al-dtdr al-bdqiya, ed. 
Sachau [Leipzig, 1878], p. 301) “the people of 
Jerusalem call Bubts anagsar every one who de- 
stroyed their city.’’ In other words, legendary 
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In order to determine which of these 
two alternatives must be given prefer- 
ence, the Semiramis legend must be ana- 
lyzed with a view to discovering whether 
it is a blend of two or several different 
traditions. Since our information about 
the historic Sammuramat is limited to the 
data discussed above, note 5, we begin 
our analysis with King Ninos, whom the 
legend as preserved by Diodorus repre- 
sents as Semiramis’ husband. To be sure, 
Baumgartner and others before him de- 
fine this king as ‘‘eine atiologische Figur, 
« the typical city and empire builder, in 
whose deeds is epitomized the entire histo- 
ry of Assyria »”’ ;* this view can, however, 
be dismissed for the following reasons: 
(1) A human Assyrian #pws érdvupos® 
would not be named for the city of Nine- 
veh but for the city of AsSdr. As is well 
known to Assyriologists, the role of Nine- 


material concerning the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians, the Parthians, and the 
Romans is intermingled in the cycle of Bub- 
tanagsar stories found in medieval works. Al- 
Mas‘idi (Les prairies d’or, Vol. II [Paris, 
1914], p. 122) includes with this material even 
features of the Esther story by relating that 
Bubtanagsar married the daughter of one of 
the Jewish captives and, upon her intercession, 
eventually released the prisoners to their 
homeland. In the Bible itself, the name Nebu- 
kadrezzar is applied not only to the conqueror 
of Jerusalem but also to Nabd-na?id, the leg- 
ends told about the latter king thus being 
transferred to the former (cf. the evidence sub- 
mitted to this effect in our study “The Baby- 
lonian Background of the Kay Legend,” 
Archiv Orientdlni, XVII [Symbolae Hroznij, 
II, 1949], p. 33). 


* So Baumgartner, doc. cit., p. 84 with n. 79. 
When reading in Yaqit (Geographisches W ér- 
terbuch, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Vol. I [Leipzig 
1866], p. 447, s.v. Babil) that Bubtanagsar was 
believed by the biographers to have been the 
first king ever to subdue the entire earth, one 
might well be tempted to dismiss Buhtanaggar 
as an “ditiologische Figur’’ and a “typical em- 
pire builder.’’ Yet no one will doubt that he 
is, after all, a historical personage. 


*So Baumgartner, loc. cit., p. 83. 


veh prior to the Neo-Assyrian epoch was 
merely that of a center of the cult of the 
planetary [Star,'° much as Arbéla was a 
center of the cult of [Star as impersonator 
of the fixed star Sirius," or as Harran was 
revered because it was the seat of Sin, the 
Moon-god. Only in the Neo-Assyrian pe- 
riod, Nineveh assumed the role that had 
previously been played by Assdr.'* (2) If 
the city of Nineveh had had a ffpws érwr- 
vyos of its own, this would not be a human 
male but a female deity. For, as was 
previously mentioned, Nineveh was the 
seat of a goddess whom the star-worship- 
pers revered as the planet Venus, while 
the Hurrian founders of the city appear 
to have represented her as a fish-goddess."* 
As a matter of fact, King Ninos as de- 
picted by Diodorus has no superhuman 
traits but is an Assyrian king of flesh and 
blood: he was a great warrior who pos- 
sessed a well-trained and disciplined army 
(Diodorus ii.1.4). Needless to say that 
many Assyrian kings had such an army 
at their disposal and that this army was 
the necessary implement of the Assyrian 


© Tt may be recalled that Samsi-Adad I, the 
son of [lé-kabkabu, built, or restored, the 
ziqqurrat of I8tar of Nineveh; see the inscrip- 
tion published by Thompson, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, XIX (1932), 
Pls. LXXXI ff. and pp. 105 ff.; ef. the dupli- 
cate published by Stephens, Votive and His- 
torical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria (New 
Haven, 1937), Pls. XXIII f. 


"For the evidence that both [Star of Ar- 
béla and [Star of Elam impersonated a Canis 
Majoris see p. 63 with n. 147 of our afore-cited 
paper on “The Babylonian Background of the 
Kay Kats Legend.”’ 


12 [t is certainly not a mere coincidence that 
in the thousands of Old Assyrian texts from 
Asia Minor Nineveh is never mentioned. 
These texts reveal, on the contrary, that ASSar 
was not only the seat of the government but 
also the cultural and commercial center of the 
empire. 

18 Qn the details of this latter belief see J. 
Lewy in Archiv Orientalni, XVII1. 3 (Symbolae 
Hrozny, TV [1950]), pp. 392f. 
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aim at uniting the civilized world in one 
vast empire. Ninos is further credited 
with the desire to incorporate all of the 
ancient world into his realm (Diodorus 
ii.2.1). That this was the desire of many 
Assyrian kings throughout that country’s 
long history is well illustrated by a prayer 
addressed by Sargon the Younger to the 
Moon-god’s divine consort, Ningal. There 
we read: “May his (7.e., Sargon’s) de- 
scendants rule all the inhabited places to 
the end of days.’’* Yet Diodorus’ account 
makes it possible to identify Ninos among 
the long list of Assyrian warrior-kings 
who aimed at dominating the world. In 
his first campaign, so Diodorus reports 
(ii.1.7), Ninos marched against Babylonia 
which country he conquered and subdued. 
This does not apply to Sam&i-Adad V, the 
husband of Sammuramat; to be sure, this 
king conquered Babylonia, but only 
toward the end of his rule.“ Nor could it 
be said of Samsi-Adad V that he was 
anxious to make Nineveh the world’s 
largest and most magnificent city, not 
only for his own generation but for cen- 
turies to come (Diodorus ii.3.1). For 
there is no evidence to suggest that he ever 
resided, or built, at Nineveh; Sammura- 
mat’s husband, even as many of his imme- 
diate predecessors, resided at Kalhu, the 
town holy to the god Ninurta." 


4 [a-pu-si a-na ar-kat timé™ li-be-lu kal 
da-ad-me; see Th. Jacobsen apud G. Loud, 
Khorsabad, Part I (Chicago, 1936), p. 133, 
No. 7, l. 7. As was pointed out on p. 73 of our 
afore-cited paper, the desire to rule over all 
the “inhabited places to the end of days’’ was 
prompted by the belief that with the establish- 
ment of a universal empire warfare would 
naturally cease and thus a golden age of piety, 
peace, and prosperity would dawn on earth. 


'® The afore-cited Eponym Canon C?1 lists 
for the year 812 B.c., 7.e., SamSi-Adad’s penul- 
timate regnal year, a campaign against "4K a/- 
di and for the following year, 811 B.c., an ex- 
pedition against the city of Babylon. See Ung- 
nad, loc. cit., p. 428, and ef. Poebel, loc. cit., 
p. 80b. 


On the positive side, however, Dio- 
dorus’ relation of Ninos’ plans with re- 
gard to the city of Nineveh recalls the 
name of a famous palace in that metropo- 
lis: ékallu Sa Sd-ni-na la i-Su-ti, “Palace 
without a Rival.’’ The Assyrian king 
who built and named this palace ‘“‘to be a 
marvel to behold to all peoples’* was 
Sennacherib, who transferred the seat of 
his government and his own residence to 
Nineveh. It was the same ruler who pro- 
vided Nineveh with a mighty system of 
fortifications'® which calls to mind the 
imposing wall built (according to Dio- 
dorus ii.3.2-3) by King Ninos around his 
city. Sennacherib also built an armory at 
Nineveh in which he could store vast 
quantities of battle equipment and which 
contained sufficient space to gather the 
horses, mules, chariots, and wagons which 
he needed for his military expeditions.*° 


'6 His so-called Monolith Inscription (pub- 
lished in The Cun. Inscr. of Western Asia, I, 
Pls. 29-31) was found in the southwest palace 
at Kalbu and begins with an invocation to 
Ninurta. 


7 This phonetic spelling of the name is 
found in |. 40 of the /nscription of Bull No. 2 
published by Layard, Jnscriptions in the Cunei- 
form Character, from Assyrian Monuments 
(London, 1851), Pls. 40—42. For a translitera- 
tion and translation see D. D. Luckenbill, The 
Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago, 1924), pp. 
121-25. Cf. the variant ékal $d-ni-na la i-8u-u 
in col. VII, 1. 51 of the cylinder inscription 
B.M. 103000 published by King in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, Part XXVI, Pls. 1-37, partially 
transliterated and translated by Luckenbill, 
op. cit., pp. 61-63 and 103-16. 


'8 See col. VII, |. 50 of the cylinder inserip- 
tion B.M. 103000 quoted in the preceding 
footnote. 


'8 See in particular B.M. 103000, col. VII, 
ll. 58 ff. 


20 See in particular col. VI, ll. 25 ff. of his 
so-called Taylor Prism (first published in The 
Cun. Inscriptions of Western Asia, I, Pls. 37 ff.; 
for a transliteration and translation of the 
corresponding lines of the so-called Chicago 
Prism which nearly duplicates the former see 
Luckenbill, op. cit., pp. 128 ff.). 
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Yet Nineveh was situated in a barren 
stretch of land where, to use the king’s 
own words, “its people, igaorant of arti- 
ficial irrigation, turned their eyes heaven- 
ward for showers of rain.’’* Making use 
of the water of the near-by mountains 
and, at least in part, of the natural river- 
beds, he therefore created an elaborate 
irrigation system for Nineveh, the most 
noteworthy structure of which was the 
aqueduct of Jerwan,” the only pre-Ro- 
man construction of its kind known as yet. 
Thus he was able to surround his capital 
city with a belt of gardens and orchards 
in which, for the benefit of his subjects, 
he planted not only the native trees and 
herbs, but also plants imported from all 
the lands which his arms had conquered,”* 
and even ‘‘wool-bearing trees’ which the 
people could “shear” and “weave into 
garments.’”** He considerably enlarged 
the area of the city and widened its 
squares and avenues,” thus transforming 
what had previously been a provincial 
town into a metropolis which did not 
have its equal in the ancient world. If we 
interpret the “founding of the city of 
Ninos” recorded in Diodorus’ narrative 
as referring to the creation of Nineveh, 
the royal city which was the object of 
both admiration and envy among As- 
syria’s neighbors,” it was, no doubt, Sen- 
nacherib who deserved the credit for this 

* So according to |. 7 of the Bavian Inscrip- 
tion (first published in The Cun. Inscr. of West- 
ern Asia, III, Pls. 14 ff.); our translation of |. 7 
is taken from Th. Jacobsen and 8. Lloyd, Sen- 


nacherib’s Aqueduct at Jerwan (Chicago, 1935), 
p. 36. 


2 For a detailed discussion of this structure 
as well as of the other projects carried out hy 
Sennacherib for the irrigation of the surround- 
ings of Nineveh see the work by Jacobsen and 
Lloyd quoted in the preceding footnote. 

*3 See in particular col. VIII, ll. 16 ff. of the 
afore-cited inscription B.M. 103000. 


*4 See ibid., col. VIII, 1. 64. 
See ibid., col. VIII, ll. 13-14. 
* See, e.g., Jonah 3:2; Zeph. 2:15. 


achievement. In fact, to him apply many 
of the details recounted by Diodorus 
about King Ninos. As we mentioned be- 
fore, the king’s first campaign is reported 
by Diodorus (ii.1.7) to have been directed 
against Babylonia. It is a well-known fact 
that this was true of Sennacherib.?’ Our 
Greek author’s account of this campaign 
contains a significant detail: Ninos, so he 
relates, took with him as an ally the ruler 
of the Arabians. Now we know from Hero- 
dotus (ii. 141) that later generations re- 
membered Sennacherib as “‘king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians.”’ As the king’s 
own inscriptions reveal that several Arab- 
ian tribes used to send their tribute to his 
capital city,?* it is manifest that he was in 

27 See the text B.M.113203 published by 
8S. Smith, The First Campaign of Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria (London, 1921); ef. the parallel 
account in col. I, ll. 19-62 of the Taylor Prism 
and col. I, ll. 20-64 of the Chicago Prism 
(Luekenbill, op. cit., pp. 24-26). 

28 According to col. VII, |. 96—col. VIII, 
l. 1 of the afore-cited prism inscription 
B.M.103000, one of the fifteen gates of the 
wall of Nineveh was named for the “‘Gifts of 
the men of Ishmael and the men of Téma”’ 
Su-mu--il Te-e-me; on the identity 
of Ishmael and Su-mu--il see Delitzsch, As- 
syrische Lesestiicke® |Leipzig, 1912], p. 183, 
and ef. J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XIX [1946], p. 432, nn. 143 and 144). Other 
Arabian tribes, however, appear to have sided 
with Sennacherib’s enemies: in the most de- 
tailed version of the king’s first campaign (see 
1. 28 of the text B.M.113203 quoted in the pre- 
ceding footnote) it is reported that an Arabian 
prince, brother of a ruling queen, had been 
taken prisoner by Sennacherib together with a 
stepson of the defeated Babylonian king Mar- 
duk-apla-iddina. On the tablet VA 3310 (pub- 
lished by Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Schrift- 
denkmiler, Fase. I [Leipzig, 1907], No. 77, 
Pls. 73-75; for a transliteration and transla- 
tion see Luckenbill, op. cit., pp. 89-93) allu- 
sion is made (in rev., ll. 22 ff.) to an Arabian 
prince and princess who, having supported 
Sennacherib’s enemies in the battle of Halulé, 
fled to the oasis of Adummatu, hotly pursued 
by the Assyrian army. To judge by col. IV, 
ll. 1 ff. of ASSQr-ab-iddina’s prism inscription 
TH.1929-10—12,1 (see above, n. 5), Sennache- 
rib captured that oasis and took its queen, 
Iskallatu, together with her gods as captives 
to Assyria. 
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relations with at least some 


friendly 
Arabian chieftains. Hence it is not impos- 
sible that Arabian contingents were actu- 
ally fighting with Sennacherib’s Assyrian 


army. 

Next, Diodorus tells about the submis- 
sion to Ninos of Barzanes, ruler of Armenia 
(ii.1.8-9).*° Armenia (then called Urartu) 
had been so thoroughly defeated by Sen- 
nacherib’s father and predecessor, Sargon, 
that for generations that country was un- 
able to offer any resistance. Accordingly, 
no action concerning Urartu is recorded in 
Sennacherib’s inscriptions. But it is 
manifest that the few native princes who 
were allowed to retain their positions 
after Urartu had become an Assyrian 
province, sent their tribute to the court 
at Nineveh.*° 


2° Ninos is said to have treated this prince 
with magnanimity; he was allowed to retain 
his throne provided he paid a tribute to the 
Assyrian king and furnished a contingent for 
his army. It was, in fact, the usual policy of 
the Assyrian rulers to leave a country undis- 
turbed if its chieftain submitted to their domi- 
nation and sent his regular payments to the 
Assyrian court. Only in cases where a prince 
violated an agreement of this sort sworn to 
before the gods of both contracting parties 
cruel punishment was meted out to the offen- 
der and his country. This is not surprising, be- 
cause violation of a religious oath was then, 
much as it is in our day, considered.an insult 
to the deity or deities who witnessed the oath. 

3° The name Barzanes (Avestic Warezdna, 
Ossetic Uarzdn; see Justi, Iranisches Namen- 
buch [Marburg, 1895], pp. 65 and 517) recalls 
the name of one of Sargon’s Urartean adver- 
saries, Urzana, king of Musgasir (with regard 
to that prince and his relations to the Assyrian 
court see Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la 
huitiéme campagne de Sargon (Paris, 1912], pp. 
xi-xiv). Urzana was, at least for some time, a 
vassal of Sargon; but eventually he sided with 
the Assyrian king’s powerful adversary, Ursa 
of Urartu (on the alliance of these two princes 
see the Stela from Topzaua as restored by 
Tseretheli, Rev. d’Ass., XLIV [1950], pp. 
185 ff.). This desertion prompted Sargon to 
make a punitive expedition against his un- 
faithful vassal’s capital which was captured 
and sacked. Urzana himself fled, and, as no 
information about his subsequent fate has 
come down to us, we do not know whether he 
eventually submitted to Sennacherib. 


King Ninos is further reported by Dio- 
dorus to have undertaken a campaign 
against Media which country was de- 
feated and incorporated into the Assyrian 
Empire. In the course of his second cam- 
paign, Sennacherib actually marched 
against what was subsequently known as 
Media or al-Gibdl. He conquered the 
country of Ellipi*' and placed part of it 
under the administration of his governor 
of Harhar, a region located slightly more 
to the northwest. 

Having established an empire of un- 
precedented magnitude, Ninos is said by 
Diodorus (ii.3.1—-2) to have devoted all of 
his country’s resources and energies to 
construction of Ninos, his capital city. 
Though the extent of the empire as given 
in Diodorus’ summary is vastly exagger- 
ated, it is true of Sennacherib that, after 
having defeated all his major enemies, he 
concentrated on the realization of his 
projects concerning Nineveh. The descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable sights of this 
city is followed in Diodorus’ account by a 
brief allusion to a campaign against Bac- 
triana in the course of which the king is 
said to have married Semiramis. The 
more detailed relation of this expedition 
against the city of Bactra as contained in 
chapter 11.5.3-6.10 makes it clear that 
this part of the legend does not belong to 
the traditions concerning Sennacherib. 
For at the end of the story it is said that, 
soon after having married Semiramis and 
having had a son from her, the king died, 
leaving his wife as queen (ii.7.1). This de- 
tail may well apply to Sammuramat’s 
husband, Samsi-Adad V: as our previous 
inferences have shown that this king’s 
heir to the throne was a child when his 
father died after a rule of thirteen years 
(823-811 B.c.), it is legitimate to conclude 

* According to Streck, Zeitschrift fiir As- 
syriologie, XV (1900), p. 381, Ellipi extended 


from south of Kirmdén&éh to the Elamite 
border. 


82 See ibid., p. 348. 
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that this infant king’s mother, in whose 
hands Samsi-Adad V left the empire, had 
not been married to her royal husband for 
very long. 

We thus come to the conclusion that 
the figure of Ninos contains features of 
two different Assyrian kings, Samiai- 
Adad V, the consort of Sammuramat, and 
Sennacherib who ascended the throne 
more than a century after the former 
ruler. Accordingly, the question arises as 
to whether also the legendary queen Semi- 
ramis, the real protagonist of our cycle of 
traditions, is a blend of two personages, 
the one being the historic queen Sammu- 
ramat and the other a spouse of Sen- 
nacherib. 

A first answer to this question comes 
from Herodotus’ dating of the two ruling 
Babylonian queens known to him (1.184). 
The earlier queen, so he relates, held the 
throne five generations before the later 
princess. If we designate Sammuramat as 
generation No. 1, generation No. 2 is 
represented by that queen’s son, Adad- 
nirfri III (810-783 B.c.). This ruler was 
succeeded by four of his sons, viz. Sul- 
mAnu-aSsarid IV (782-773 B.c.), ASsar-dan 
III (772-755 p.c.), ASSir-nirfri V (754- 
745 p.c.), and Tiglath-Pileser II] (744— 
727 B.c.), who must be counted as genera- 
tion No. 3. Tiglath-Pileser III, on his 
part, was followed on the throne by two 
sons, SulmAnu-aSarid V (726-722 B.c.) 
and Sargon (721-705 B.c.) who are genera- 
tion No. 4 after Sammuramat. Sargon, 
finally, was. succeeded by his son Sen- 
nacherib, who, accordingly, represents 
generation No. 5 of our count. If com- 
bined with our previous inferences, Hero- 
dotus’ dating thus leads to the result that 
Nitokris, the second ruling Babylonian 
queen, was one of Sennacherib’s harem- 
women who ruled after him. In order to 
determine which of the three sinnisdt 
ékallim® Sa Sin-ahhé-ertba about whom 


we know from cuneiform sources" left so 
deep an impression in the minds of her 
subjects that centuries later her fame was 
told to the Greek historians, we briefly 
summarize the information to be gathered 
about Ninos’ consert from Diodorus’ nar- 
rative: 

Semiramis was born in Ascalon, Pales- 
tine, as the daughter of a goddess (ii.4). 
This latter detail is easily explained if it is 
remembered that Assyrian royalty was 
assumed to be descended from the gods.* 
The tale continues to relate (ii.5.1—2) that 
an Assyrian officer, on an inspection trip 
in her native town, beheld Semiramis, fell 
in love with her, and took her with him to 
Nineveh, the royal city, where he married 
her. Semiramis excelled by her intelli- 
gence and prowess so that eventually she 
attracted the attention of Ninos, the 
Assyrian king. He, too, became infatuated 
with her and asked her husband to cede 
her to him. The officer refused, but for 
fear of the king’s wrath, he committed 
suicide (ii.6.9-10). Thus Semiramis be- 
came the Assyrian king’s wife. Soon after 
having had a son from her, Ninos died 
leaving his throne to Semiramis. Imme- 
diately after her accession to the throne, 
Semiramis decided to build the city of 
Babylon on the Euphrates river. For this 
purpose she gathered skilled workmen and 
artisans from all parts of her vast empire 
in order to finish her project in record 
time. Among the noteworthy buildings 
constructed by her in Babylon Diodorus 
describes (ii.7.2-9.8) a mighty fortifica- 

%3 For the latest proposals to read the ideo- 
gram SAL-E£-GAL see von Bissing, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, XLVI [1940], p. 155 with n. 4 


(where JANF appears to be a misprint for 
ZA N.F.). 

The pertinent material was gathered by 
Streck, Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen 
Kénige bis zum Untergange Niniveh’s, I (Leip- 
zig, 1916), p. cexxi. 

% See in particular pp. 81 ff. of our article 
quoted above, n. 7 in fine. 
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tion wall, a bridge across the EKuphrates, 
two palaces, a reservoir outside the city 
proper, and the temple of Bél in the very 
center of the metropolis.* 

After having completed the construc- 
tion of Babylon and of its great sanctuary, 
Semiramis set out to enlarge her realm. In 
the east, she campaigned in Media pro- 
ceeding as far as the region of Ekbatana, 
to the southwest she reached Egypt and 
Ethiopia.*7 Her career ended when she 
discovered that her son Ninyas conspired 
against her (ii.20.1-2). Leaving a kingdom 
of unprecedented extent, she abdicated in 
favor of her son and disappeared from the 
earth. 

Returning now to the question as to 
which of Sennacherib’s wives might have 
lived on in this legendary figure, it is 
worth recalling that, to all appearances as 
a surprise to his court and many of his 
subjects, Sennacherib chose as his heir ap- 
parent his youngest son, ASSdr-ab-iddina 
(Esarhaddon).** By so doing he naturally 

°° The Hanging Gardens, so Diodorus twice 
emphasizes (ii.10.1 and 6), were not Semiramis’ 
work but were laid out by a later Syrian king 
to please one of his concubines. If nothing else, 
the stress which Diodorus laid upon this in- 
formation should have warned Baumgartner 
and others before him against identifying 


Semiramis with Nebukadnezzar II, the builder 
of the Hanging Gardens. 


37 Her conquest of Egypt and the adjacent 
lands is briefly mentioned in 1.56.5 and de- 
scribed in greater detail in ii.14.3—4. 

88 ASSfr-ah-iddina emphasized in several 
passages of his inscriptions that he was his 
father’s youngest son. See, in the first place, 
col. I, 1. 8 of his afore-quoted prism inscription 
TH.1929-10-12,1: 8a ahhé™e*-ia rabaitime® ahi- 
Sui-nu se-eh-ru a-na-ku, “of my elder brothers, 
their younger brother (am) I.”’ See further 
col. II, ll. 22 f. of his so-called Black Stone In- 
scription (published in The Cun. Inscr. of 
Western Asia, I, Pls. 49 f.; for a transliteration 
and translation see Meissner and Rost, Die 
Bauinschriften Asarhaddons, Beitrige zur As- 
syriologie, III [1898], pp. 218-23): ina puhur 
ahhé-ia rabiiti tu-ut-tan-ni(-ma), “from among 
my elder brothers Thou (oh Marduk) selectest 
me (and .. .).”’ 
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aroused the resentment of his older sons*® 
whose intrigues against both their father 
and their youngest brother were bound to 
represent a serious menace to the stability 
of the empire. Now it is easy to see that 
this fateful decision (which, as is well 


** Contrary to the assertion of Schmidtke 
(Asarhaddons Statthalterschaft in Babylonien 
und seine Thronbesteigung in Assyrien 681 
v.Chr., Altorientalische Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen, 1,2 [Leiden, 1916], p. 104), there is, how- 
ever, no evidence to indicate that Sennacherib 
displaced one of his older sons when he raised 
A&SSiir-ab-iddina to the rank of crown-prince. 
For the text Bu.89-4-26,120 (published by 
Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, | 
[Cambridge, 1898], No. 201; transliterated and 
translated by Kohler and Ungnad, Assyrische 
Rechtsurkunden (Leipzig, 1913], No. 38, pp. 
34f.), from 1. 5 of which he concluded that 
Arad-Ninlil had been crown-prince prior to 
A&SS(r-ah-iddina, does not refer to this prince 
as mdru (as maintained by Schmidtke) 
but as ™Arad-Nin-lil mdr Sarri, “‘Arad-Ninlil, 
the king’s son.’ (Landsberger and Bauer, 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXXVII [1927], 
pp. 71 f., while rejecting Schmidtke’s assump- 
tion that Arad-Ninlil had been crown-prince 
prior to A&sSfir-ah-iddina, still speak of a “frii- 
heren Thronfolger’’ [so loc. cit., p. 68) whom 
“Asarhaddon aus dieser Stellung verdringt 
hat”’ [so p. 71]. Since their view is, however, 
based on a restoration which, to quote a re- 
mark by Meissner [Sitzungsberichte der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse (1932), X11, p. 5, n. 1), is “nicht 
« notwendig », sondern falsch,”’ it can be dis- 
missed without further discussion.) 

So far as can be judged by those cases in 
which sufficient information about the royal 
princes is available (cf. below, nn. 85 and 87), 
it appears that the situation in which a king 
had to choose his successor arose only when 
his oldest son died before him. If the first-born 
son was alive, he was by his birthright suc- 
cessor to the throne. None of the younger sons, 
however, enjoyed a privileged position, and 
it was, therefore, up to the father to make a 
choice between them if the natural heir to the 
throne died. Hence it is reasonable to assume 
that ASSfr-ah-iddina’s nomination took place 
after Sennacherib’s first-born son (méru résta; 
see col. ITI, 1. 63 of the Taylor Prism), A&SSir- 
nadin-Sumi, had perished at the hands of the 
Elamites who captured him in a raid on the 
Babylonian capital in 694 B.c. (see col. IT, 1. 42 
of the Babylonian Chronicle). Cf. the next 
footnote. 
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known, was the ultimate cause of Sen- 
nacherib’s assassination) was inspired into 
him by a woman; and this woman can, of 
course, have been none other than A&ssir- 
ab-iddina’s mother who can be assumed 
to have wanted, like other Oriental 
princesses, *® to secure the throne for her 
son. Thus it is reasonable to conclude 
that, if Sennacherib’s life actually in- 
cluded a romance which excited the fancy 
of his subjects so as to live on in the Semi- 
ramis legend, the object of his love was 
ASSQr-ab-iddina’s mother. 

What do historical sources tell us about 
this woman? We know, in the first place, 
that she bore the West Semitic name 
Naqfa which, meaning “The Pure One,”’ 
was rendered in Assyrian as Zakdtum.* 
Regardless of whether one prefers to in- 
terpret the name Nagqi?a as Aramaic or as 
Hebrew,® one cannot help concluding 


” We recall in this connection the story (told 
in I Kings 1:11 ff.) of Bathsheba remind- 
ing King David of his promise to select her 
son, Solomon, as heir to the throne. In this 
case, much as in Sennacherib’s, the death of 
his oldest son, >Amndén, had placed the king 
before the necessity of choosing his successor 
among his remaining sons. 


“| Aside from the references to be quoted in 
the following pages, Naqfa’s name occurs, as 
Dr. Goetze kindly informs me, on a bead of 
banded agate now in the possession of Mr. 
Robert Garrett of Baltimore. The inscription 
of this bead is rendered by Dr. Goetze as fol- 
lows: ‘Na-qi-i?-a é@kallitu 84 ™Sin-a-x..... 
The break after ™Sin- makes it clear that this 
is the perforated agate bead which, formerly 
in the possession of Dr. Jules Rouvier of 
Beirut, was published by Scheil, Recueil de 
Travauz relatifs 4 la Philologie et al’ Archéologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, XX (1898), p. 200, 
No.8, transliterated by Meissner, Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, VIII (1903), 

. 97 {(saL)Na-ki--a sau ekalli 8a (m)Sin- 
ah{é-erba]}, and alluded to by R. A. Bowman, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VII (1948), 
p. 75, n. 49. As other pieces of the Rouvier 
Collection are known to have been offered for 
sale by dealers in antiques, it is entirely pos- 
sible that Naqi?a’s agate bead found its way 
via Beirut to Baltimore. 


* Jensen apud Johns (Proceedings of the Soc. 
of Biblical Archaeology, X XI [1899], p. 174; ef. 
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that, even as the Semiramis of the Greek 
legend, the Assyrian queen was of West 
Semitic origin. As early as 1898, Winckler 
surmised that NaqiP?a was not merely 
Sennacherib’s queen-consort, but that 
she held a sort of regency over Baby- 


Assyrian Deeds and Documents, IV [Cam- 
bridge, 1923], p. 160) was the first to suggest 
that the name Naqi?’a be Hebrew. He was fol- 
lowed, inter alia, by Mittwoch apud Meissner, 
Mitteilungen der V orderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 
IX (1904), p. 236, and Waterman, Royal Cor- 
respondence of the Assyrian Empire, UI (Ann 
Arbor, 1931), p. 327. Meissner, Sitzungsberichte 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1932), X11, p. 11 with n. 1, 
even goes so far as to assert that Naqia could 
not be an Aramaean princess “da dann ihr 
Name doch wohl Nakita/u gelautet hitte.’’ 
However, this argument is not cogent. As can 
be seen, inter alia, from the remarks of N6l- 
deke, Mandédische Grammatik (Halle, 1875), 
p. 112, n. 3 (see also the same author’s Ge- 
schichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden [Leyden, 1879], p. 169, n. 4) con- 
cerning the nomen proprium Mérija, “Domi- 
na,’’ and its use besides, and instead of , Marta, 
Meissner erred in supposing that the Old Ara- 
maic equivalent of the Assyrian feminine name 
SZa-ku-ti, “The Pure One”’ (thus with Meiss- 
ner, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, LX [1904], p. 236) was necessarily the 
status determinatus of the qatil adjective 
*naqii > *naqi (> Biblical Aramaic n‘gé). In 
addition, Meissner seems to have been un- 
aware of the evidence gathered by Néldeke 
(Mand. Gram., p. 153) to the effect that qati/ 
adjectives of roots tertiae infirmae which in 
Biblical Aramaic and Syriac terminate in -é 
(<-i<-ij or <-% <7) form in Mandaic femi- 
nine status absoluti in -id. We need not, there- 
fore, hesitate to define /Na-qi--a as an ade- 
quate Assyrian rendering of an old dialectal 
form used by the Aramaeans of Southern 
Babylonia in the sense of Biblical Aramaic 
*naqid, “Pura.” 

As untenable as Meissner’s argument is the 
suggestion of Waterman, Joc. cit., that NaqPa 
be one of the princesses whom King Hezekiah 
of Judah sent to Nineveh in 701 bB.c. For in 
that case ASSfr-ah-iddina would not have 
been born before 700 B.c., and would, there- 
fore, have been only nineteen years of age 
when he ascended the throne in 681 B.c. This 
is, however, most unlikely because ASS(ir-ban- 
apli, who was not his oldest son, was a grown- 
up person when he, in turn, acceded to the 
throne twelve years after his father. This fol- 
lows with particular clarity from the text 


1 

i 


lonia.** Even though Winckler made no 
attempt at proving his point, ** our sources 
contain sufficient evidence to show that 
his surmise was correct. We refer, in the 
first place, to the clay-tablet 82-5-22, 90 
of the Kouyunjik Collection® which bears 


K.3050+ K.2694 (referred to as L* by Streck, 
Assurbanipal, pp. 252-71), where (in col. I, 
ll. 27-28) ASSdr-ban-apli relates that, even be- 
fore his elevation to the rank of crown-prince, 
he collaborated with his father, who asked his 
opinion about the candidates for the most im- 
portant administrative posiUions in the empire. 

For reasons which will presently become ap- 
parent, we think that the city of Labiru in 
Babylonia is most likely to have been Nagqi’a’s 
birthplace. This town and the surrounding 
country, located near the Elamite border, 
were captured by Sargon in 712 B.c. and in- 
corporated into the Assyrian empire (see Il. 
281-84 of Winckler’s edition of Sargon’s An- 
nals, op. cit., 1, pp. 48-49; ll. 1-4, pp. 52-53 in 
Lie’s edition [The Inscriptions of Sargon II, 
King of Assyria, I (Paris, 1929)]). As the 
princes of the country of Labiru are said to 
have been brought to Sargon’s camp where 
they rendered homage to their captor, it 1s 
entirely possible that a daughter of one of 
these princes was taken by the Assyrian king 
to Nineveh and given to the crown-prince as a 
concubine. If this reconstruction is correct, 
ASS(r-ah-iddina was born around 711 B.c.; he 
would have been thirty years of age when his 
father was murdered. 

As will be noted, the assumption that 
Naq??a was an Aramaean princess from Lahiru 
is well in line with the afore-mentioned occur- 
rence in one of the Aramaic dialects of Baby- 
lonia of feminine forms belonging in the same 
category as the name Naqi?a. 

“See his Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Zweite Reihe, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1898), p. 189. 
Although Winckler’s suggestion was widely 
discussed (see, e.g., the literature quoted in 
the next footnote), it appears to have escaped 
Baumgartner’s attention. For when quoting 
(loc. cit., p. 106) two passages of our afore- 
cited paper (see above, n. 7), in which we an- 
ticipated the result of the present investiga- 
tion, he remarks: “Wie aber diese (7.e., Naqfa) 
.... Zur babylonischen K6nigin und zur Er- 
bauerin bestimmter Bauwerke der neubaby- 
lonischen Zeit werden konnte, ist nicht so 
leicht einzusehen.’’ (The reason why Baum- 
gartner, in contrast to Herodotus, attributes 
to Nitokris ‘““Bauwerke der neubabylonischen 
Zeit’”’ must, of course, be sought in his afore- 
cited belief that Nitokris and Nebukadnezzar 
II were one and the same person.) 
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the copies of two dedicatory inscriptions 
left by Naga. In each of the two texts 
we find the significant statement that the 
precious object in question was dedicated 
‘for the life of the soul of ASSdr-ah-iddina, 
the king of Assyria, her son,“ and for her 
own life, . . . . stability of her reign (and) 
her well-being.”’ As a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of consort, Assdr- 
Sarrat, makes mention of that queen’s 
own reign,*’ it is manifest that in the Neo- 
Assyrian period the queen-consort was at 
the same time a ruler in her own right. 
As, on the other hand, both queens place 
the name of the respective Assyrian king 
before their own names, it is equally clear 
that they recognized the overlordship of 
the king of Assyria. In other words, they 
ruled part of the empire in their hus- 
band’s or son’s name. 

A first indication as to the district en- 
trusted to Naqi?’a is contained in the text 
K.1617.** According to line 1, this tablet 


‘4 Streck, Assurbanipal, I, p. ecxxvi, n. 3 
(p. cexxvii), in discussing Winckler’s sugges- 
tion, hesitantly remarked: “Direkt beweisen 
lisst sich dies nicht.” 


“The text was published by C. H. W. 
Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, I? 
(Cambridge, 1924), No. 645, pp. 498-99. For 
a transliteration and translation based on a 
collation of the original see Kohler and Ung- 
nad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden (Leipzig, 
1913), p. 14, No. 14. 


*© So on the reverse; the obverse has merely 
“for the life of A&SSdr-[ab-iddina] and for her 
own life.”’ 


‘7 See 1. 6 of the text 83-1—18,332 published 
by Johns, op. cit., No. 644, p. 498. The text 
was republished with numerous corrections by 
Fossey in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XIX 
(1905-6), pp. 181-83, and PI. III after p. 440. 
On the basis of a subsequent collation by Ung- 
nad, Kohler and Ungnad transliterated and 
translated the text, op. cit., No. 17, p. 19.Fos- 
sey as well as Kohler-Ungnad have kun-nu 
palé*-kd in |. 6, whereas the -8d4 is missing in 
Johns’ edition. 


“8 The text was published by Johns, op. cit., 
No. 301, pp. 220-21. For a transliteration and 
translation see Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., 
p. 331, No. 535. 
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was sealed by an official named "Médru- 
who is characterized as 
“La-hi-ra sa bit ummi 
Sarri, “supervisor of the villa|ges] *of the 
city of Labira of the queen-mother’s 
house.”’ The text being dated in the year 
678 B.c., at the time of 
iddina, it is clear that the queen-mother 
here referred to was this king’s mother, 
We thus learn that NaqPa main- 
tained at Labiru a “house” with high 
officials. Some further information is fur- 
nished by the tablet 82-—5-22,34" in 
which the afore-cited “supervisor of the 
villages,’’ Marda, is mentioned as being 
attached to the staff of the sinnisai 
‘ékalli>, “the queen-consort.’”’ As this 
tablet was written in the year 683 B.c., 


' According to Johns’ drawing, the name is 
written ™rur-uSs-u-a. That this is to be read 
Méru-u-a (and not Apliéa as proposed by 
Johns or ™Ni(?)-du(?)-u-a as suggested by 
Kohler and Ungnad) follows from the text 
82-5-22,34 (Johns, op. cit., No. 447, pp. 362 
63; Kohler-Ungnad, op. cit., No. 61, pp. 52- 
53), where the same official appears, in |. 1, 
as ™MAR-UD-a, ™Mar-uera 
dlanime® Sa sinniSat < ékalli >. (For the read- 
ing of TuR-uS see Deimel, Sumerisches 
Lexikon, II [Roma, 1930], No. 144, 37 b.) In 
the spelling ™rur-vuS-a, t.e., Mdru-a, the rab 
dlani appears in |. 2 of the letter K.523 (pub- 
lished by R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters, Part III [1896], No. 324; for a 
transliteration and translation see L. Water- 
man, op. cit., I [Ann Arbor, 1930], pp. 222 f., 
No. 324) which he addressed to the queen- 
mother (see |. 1). 


° To be sure, Johns draws the sign dlu at 
the end of |. | without the plural sign. But as 
Kohler and Ungnad indicate in their trans- 
literation that after @lu a sign is missing, a 
comparison with |. 1 of the text 82-5-22,34 
(see the preceding footnote) makes it clear that 
Marda’s title was rab dlani™* and not merely 
rab ali. 


5! See above, n. 49. 


*® As was mentioned by Kohler and Ung- 
nad, op. cit., p. 52, n. 1, the word ékalli is 
missing on the tablet. Since, to judge by 
Johns’ drawing, the sign saL stands at the end 
of a crowded line, lack of space was probably 
responsible for the omission. 
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which means under Sennacherib’s rule, 
the princess here referred to is again 
Naqi??a who, accordingly, held court at 
Labiru already during her royal husband’s 
lifetime. That NaqPa’s realm extended 
far beyond the limits of what is called 
elsewhere “Lahiri, “the country of 
Lahiru,” is suggested by the presence at 
her court of an official bearing the title 
amélu pan For it is known that 
at the Assyrian court the functionary so 
designated was one of the highest officers 
who acted as a kind of public relations 
man between the king and delegations 
from foreign countries as well as from dis- 
tant provinces of the empire.’ Even more 
definite evidence that Nagqi?a ruled over 
a vast territory is furnished by the letter 
K.1355" addressed to ‘the mother of the 
king, my lord,” by “‘your servant, Na?id- 
Marduk.”’ As was pointed out by Streck,* 
the writer designating himself humbly as 
Naqi?a’s servant was king of the Sealand 
and a vassal of A&SSdr-ah-iddina. Na?id- 
Marduk appealed to the queen-mother to 
send him troops, because, as he had pre- 
viously reported to her, his territory had 
been raided by a party of Elamites who 
had destroyed a bridge. As he asks that 
Nagqi?a forward his demand for help to 
the king, it is manifest that the queen- 
mother was his superior, to whom he 
addressed his reports as well as his de- 
mands for military assistance. As we 
learn, in fact, from Sennacherib’s Chicago 


8 See col. I, 1. 25 of the text K.1359 (pub- 
lished by Johns, op. cit., II [Cambridge, 1901], 
No. 857, pp. 103-109). 


‘4See the material collected by Klauber, 
Assyrisches Beamtentum nach Briefen aus der 
Sargonidenzeit, “Leipziger Semitistische Stu- 
dien,”’ V, 3 (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 26-32. 

% The letter was published by Harper, op. 
cit., LX (1909), No. 917; for a transliteration 


and translation see Waterman, op. cit., II 
(1930), No. 917, pp. 136-39. 


56 See his Assurbanipal, I, p. exl. 
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Nitrokris-Na@Pa 


Prism®’ that the vassal-kings of the Sea- 
land were under the orders of the governor 
(bél pihati) of Lahiru, we thus come to the 
conclusion that one of the most re- 
sponsible positions in the empire was in 
Nagqi?a’s hands: she ruled over the entire 
east and southeast of Babylonia and, 
while watching the frontier against Elam, 
had to keep in check the rebellious Sea- 
landers.** 

A particularly important piece of in- 
formation regarding the role played by 
the administrative staff of the city of 
Lahiru is revealed by the contract Sm.3°* 
dated in the year 670 B.c., 7.e., shortly be- 
fore ASSir-ah-iddina’s death. The text 
states that a large lot of real estate was 
placed by the governor of the province of 
Lahiru and three of his highest officials 
at the disposal of an Atar-ili, the adjutant 
(réSu) of the “crown-prince of Babylon.” 
Atar-ili obtained the right to “eat’’ from 
this estate for several years, which means 
he was entitled to defray his living ex- 
penses from the produce of the land, the 
produce being assumed to equal the in- 
terest on 14 minas of silver.*° However, 


7 Col. V, ll. 20-22. 


58 [t is particularly this latter task assigned 
to her which suggests that she was a native of 
Lahiru. For the Aramaeans of the Elamite 
border-region being closely akin to those of 
the Sealand, a native of Lahiru was more likely 
to be able to handle the difficult relations with 
the Sealanders than a genuine Assyrian. 


5° The text was published by Johns, op. cit., 
No. 625; for a transliteration and translation 
see Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., No. 116, p. 94. 


60 8hita 5 me eqli.... ™A-tar-ili 
awélrésy mar Sarri “Babili (so ac- 
cording to Kohler-Ungnad as against $a of the 
edition) pa-an awilé™ © an-nu-ti *i-[nja (so 
Kohler-Ungnad; ed.: i8tu) lib-bi 14 mané kaspi 
‘ina 1 mané¢ $a Sarri “a-na Sanéti ikkal, “*an 
estate of 500 (imér) of land... . he (i.e., the 
governor and his three associates, which 
means the persons defined in |. 6 as bél ali ta- 
da-a-ni) made ready, and Atar-ili, the adjutant 
the crown-prince of Babylon, '*will, the 
place of 14 minas of silver (weighed) in royal 
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besides “eating” from the land, Atar-ili 
was expected to accumulate a reserve in 
grain (designated in our as well as in the 
analogous texts as /aramu, “pile,” “that 
which is piled up’’). When this stock-pile 
reaches the value of 14 minas of silver, the 
estate reverts to Nergal-ilaia, the gover- 
nor of Labiru.* 


minas, eat (from it) for several years “on 
behalf of these gentlemen.’’ Kohler and Ung- 
nad see in Atar-ili (1. 13) the subject of the 
verb uppis; yet the position of this verbal 
form before Atar-ili as well as the affixed -ma 
virtually preclude this interpretation. Nor is 
it admissible to translate the locution ina libbi 
14 mané kaspi by “fiir 14 Minen Silber’’ in 
the sense of ‘‘at the price of 14 minas of silver.”’ 
As the parallel text K.421 (Johns, op. cit., No. 
623; Kohler-Ungnad, op. cit., No. 120, pp. 
97 f.) replaces (in rev., 1. 11) i-na lib-bi by the 
well-known Neo-Assyrian locution ina ku-um, 
“instead of,’’ it is clear that ina libbi is used 
here as a synonym of ina ku-uwm. Cf. the 
synonymy of lib-bu-ti and a-ki in Neo-Baby- 
lonian documents, for which Ungnad, Glossar 
(Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsur- 
kunden, Beiheft zu Band I (Leipzig, 1937)}), 
p. 37, s.v. ita and p. 80, s.v. Libba, can be con- 
sulted. 

The idea underlying the clause cited in the 
beginning of this footnote is well illustrated by 
the analogous text K.409 (Johns, op. cit., No. 
81; Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., No. 117, p. 
95). There an amount of 11 shekels of silver be- 
longing to the goddess [Star of Arbéla is placed 
by the administrator of this deity’s property 
at the disposal of a certain Kulu?-Istar. The 
amount is not, however, paid out in cash to 
Kulu>-I8tar; instead, it is stipulated that 
‘“Sinstead of the interest (literally: the in- 
crease), “he shall eat for three years (from) 
‘an estate of 1 imér, 50 qf of land... .”’ Cf. the 
analogous stipulation in the contract K.400 
(Johns, op. cit., No. 83; Kohler and Ungnad, 
op. cit., No. 140, p. 109). 


$1 rev. 3 ina eli ta-rja-me i-8d-kan 
eqla-8ui silver ‘he will charge 
(literally: set) ‘against ‘(the grain pijled up 
(and) his land ‘he will take back (lit.: cause to 
come forth).’’ That kaspu in rev., |. 3 actually 
refers to the 14 minas of silver mentioned in 
obv., 1. 16 (see the preceding footnote) fol- 
lows from the fuller wording of the clause as 
contained in the texts K.400 (Johns, op. cit., 
No. 83; Kohler-Ungnad, op. cit., No. 140, 
. 109), and K.438 (Johns, op. cit., No. 629; 
ohler-Ungnad, No. 146, p. 113). In the for- 
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That the four high government officials 
of the province of Lahiru were not the 
“Eigentiimer,’’® or joint owners, of the 
property involved in the contract be- 
comes particularly clear from a compari- 
son of our text with the introductory 
clause of the afore-cited contract K. 409 
(Johns, op. ctt., No. 81; Kohler and Ung- 
nad, op. cil., No. 117) which begins as 
follows: 11 sigli™® kaspu sa star Arba-ili 
Star, “11 shekels of silver of 
the goddess of Arbéla *of Sépa-Is- 
tar.” Here it is manifest that Sépa-Istar 
under whose authority the land was 
placed was the administrator of property 
belonging to the goddess IStar of Arbéla.®* 
As in our text Sm. 3 the four men from 
Labiru are expressly characterized as gov- 
ernment officials, it is obvious that they 
acted in their official capacity. Accord- 
ingly, the land involved in the contract 
was government property administered 
by the four officials.** Once this is realized, 
the meaning of the whole transaction be- 


mer contract we read (in rev., l. 2): gaqgad 
kaspi ina eli Se% ta-ra-me *i-Sak-kan eqla-’i 
li-ke-sa, “the capital of the silver *he will 
charge “against the grain piled up *(and) his 
land he will take back.” 


®So Kohler and Ungnad in their afore- 
cited translation of Sm. 3. 


°8 [t is difficult to see what Kohler and Ung- 
nad had in mind when they translated (op. cit., 
p. 95): “LL Sekel Silber der [Star von Arbailu, 
gehorig dem Sépaé-IStar.’’ The money could 
not well belong to both the goddess and Sépé- 
[Star. 


** This conclusion is well in line with obv., 
|. 6, where the four men are designated as 
bél ali tadani, “lord of the township to be sur- 
rendered.”’ That this does not necessarily 
mean “Kigentiimer der Ortschaft, die (hier) 
iibergeben wird’’ (so Kohler and Ungnad, op. 
cit., p. 94) follows from the use of the term bél 
eqli in paragraph 37 of Hammu-rapi’s Code of 
Laws, where this locution refers to the holder 
of a royal fief. The same usage is traceable in 
the Nuzi texts relating to feudal tenure; see 
our monograph ‘The Nuzian Feudal System,”’ 
Orientalia, XI (1942), p. 18. 
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comes clear: Atar-ili, in his capacity as 
adjutant of the crown-prince, was en- 
titled to a remuneration for his services 
amounting to a single payment of 14 
minas of silver. Instead of receiving cash 
he was, however, given a parcel of crown- 
land from the produce of which he was 
expected (1) to defray his living expenses, 
and (2) to accumulate a reserve of agri- 
cultural products or their equivalent in 
silver. If this reserve reached the amount 
of 14 minas of silver, his claim to remu- 
neration was satisfied and the estate re- 
verted to the administrator of royal 
land.* 

From the point of view of the present 
discussion it is of particular importance to 
learn from this text that an officer in the 
service of Samas-Sum-ukin received his 
remuneration from the governor of Lahi- 
ru. For thus it becomes clear that in 
670 B.c., when the contract Sm. 3 was 
written, Lahiru was the administrative 
center of Babylonia. It is not surprising 
that at that time a provincial town served 
as temporary capital; for the city of Baby- 
lon which, with its temples and palaces, 
had been destroyed by Sennacherib, was 
still in the process of reconstruction and, 
therefore, unsuited to serve as royal resi- 
dence. Since we thus come to the result 
that during the period when Nagqia re- 
sided at Lahiru this city housed the cen- 

‘Tt is not without significance that the 
estate dealt with in our contract Sm. 3 bor- 
dered on the farm of Silli-Bél, the chief herds- 
man (see obv., |. 10); for this tends to show 
that the property assigned to Atar-ili belonged 
to a complex of estates set aside for the use of 
the king’s officials. 

That the term “‘crown-prince of Babylon” 
actually refers to Samas-Sum-ukin, the prince 
who was to become king of Babylon, follows 
from the letter K.501 (Harper, op. cit., I [1892], 
No. 113; Waterman, op. cit., I, pp. 76-77, 
No. 113) which expressly speaks (in rev., |. 7) 
of ™4Samas-Sum-ukin mdr Sarri Babili, 
the crown-prince of Baby- 
on. 
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tral administration of Babylonia, we shall 
not fail in concluding that it was that 
country over which NagPa ruled in 
ASStr-ah-iddina’s name. It is well in line 
with this result that, as was stressed by 
Winckler,® the Kouyunjik Collection con- 
tains a number of letters making it clear 
that messages about important religious 
functions were sent to the queen-mother 
from various parts of Babylonia,*®* for in- 
stance from Kutha, the North Babylonian 
city holy to Nergal. The evidence to be 
derived from the tablet Sm. 3 suggests, on 
the other hand, that around 670 B.c. 
Samas-Sum-ukin moved with his staff to 
Babylonia, doubtless in order to have his 
own administration ready and functioning 
by the time he was to take over the reins 
of government. We are thus in a position 
to date Nagqi?a’s rule over Babylonia 
roughly between the years 683 B.c.®* and 
670 B.c. 

When commenting upon the choice of 
the provincial city of Labiru as temporary 
residence of the Babylonian government, 


7 See the remarks quoted above, n. 43. 


88 See the enumeration of these letters by 
Streck, Assurbanipal, 1, pp. exxxix f. 


°° On this date as a terminus post quem of 
her rule see above, p. 274. The evidence that 
Nagq?a oceupied her exalted position already 
at the time of Sennacherib does not conflict 
with the statement of Berosos-Alexandros 
Polyhistor according to which, after the cap- 
ture of the capital city, Sennacherib placed 
his son Asordanios on the Babylonian throne. 
For, as was suggested by Landsberger and 
Bauer (p. 72 of the article quoted above, n. 39) 
as against Peiser, Schmidtke and others, Be- 
rosos, who based his information on the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle, refers to A&S(r-nadin-Sumi 
who was enthroned in Babylonia after Senna- 
cherib’s first capture of Babylon (ef. above, 
n. 39). As this event figures in col. IT, ll. 30-31 
of the Babylonian Chronicle, it is clear that it 
was this prince (and not ASSir-ah-iddina) 
whom Berosos had in mind. Hence it is equally 
manifest that, after the disappearance of this 
king of Babylon in 694 B.c., Sennacherib was 
free to entrust the rebellious country to his 
consort if he saw a political advantage in 
doing so. 


277 
we briefly mentioned that the reconstruc- 
tion of the city of Babylon was begun un- 
der A&ssStir-ah-iddina’s rule. According to 
this king’s own statement,’° Marduk or- 
dered the restoration of his holy city in 
the eleventh year after the destruction,” 
which means in the year opening with the 
first day of Kislimu, 679 B.c.” On the 
other hand, we know from the so-called 
Esarhaddon Chronicle B.M. 250917* as 
well as from the tablet B.M. 863797 that 
Marduk returned to Babylon in Aiaru of 
Samas-Sum-ukin’s accession year, 668 B.c. 
As it stands to reason that neither the 
divine nor the earthly ruler could reside 
in Babylon before at least the most im- 
portant public and private buildings had 
been restored, it is clear that in 668 B.c. 
the reconstruction of the capital was 
virtually completed. Hence we realize 
that it was under Nagi?a’s administration 
that the plans for the reconstruction of 
Babylon were drafted and carried out. 
Accordingly, the Semiramis legend has 
preserved a historic feature when it 
ascribes the construction of the Baby- 
lonian capital in the form in which it sub- 
sequently became known to the Greeks to 
a ruling queen who was the spouse and 
the mother of an Assyrian king. 

The scarce information provided by 
Herodotus with regard to Nitokris agrees 
well with our identification of this second 

70 See col. IT, ll. 17 f. of his afore-cited Black 
Stone Inscription. 


On this number ef. also Luckenbill’s in- 
troductory remarks to his translation of the 
Black Stone in Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia, II (Chicago, 1927), p. 242, sub 639. 


72 According to col. III, 1. 22 of the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle, Babylon was captured by 
Sennacherib on Kislimu 1, 689 B.c. 


73 This chronicle was published in facsimile, 
transliteration and translation by Sidney 
Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 
1924), Pis. I-III and pp. 12-15. 


™4Sidney Smith, op. cit., Pl. 
23-26. 


IV and pp. 
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Babylonian queen with Naqfa. In his ac- 
count of her building activity at Babylon, 
particular stress is laid upon the creation 
of an embankment and of an artificial lake 
manifestly intended to control the over- 
flow of the water-courses supplying the 
city.”> These details obviously represent a 
popular reminiscence of the reconstruc- 
tion of Babylon as carried out under 
ASSfr-ab-iddina: In his account of the 
destruction of the city as preserved in the 
Bavian Inscription, Sennacherib mentions 
(in 1. 52) that he flooded the city by caus- 
ing the overflow of the Arahtu Canal. He 
further prided himself on having dug 
canals all across the site, thus causing 
more destruction by water than does a 
natural flood (ibid., 1. 53). That Babylon 
actually was destroyed by water rather 
than by fire is confirmed by ASsSfr-ab- 
iddina, who reports that Marduk, angry 
at the sacrilegious actions of the people of 
Babylon, caused the Arahtu Canal to rise 
and to flood the city to such an extent 
that it became uninhabitable.” It is, 
therefore, manifest that, before any new 
buildings could be erected and old ones 
repaired, the water had to be drained off 
and the broken flood-walls and embank- 
ments to be rebuilt. 

Once it is realized that Herodotus’ 
Nitokris story records at least some of 
the deeds of A&sSdr-ab-iddina’s mother, 
Naq?a, a much-discussed passage in his 
pertinent account becomes understand- 
able. In chapter i.188, we read the follow- 
ing remark: ‘“‘It was against this queen’s 
(t.e., Nitokris’) son, who, like his father, 
was named Labynetos and was king of 
the Assyrians, that Cyrus went to war.”’ 
In order to interpret these lines it must 
be remembered that the Semite upon 
whose relation Herodotus’ story is directly 


75 See 1.185 and ef. Diodorus ii.9.1. 


76 See col. I, 1. 23-col. II, ll. 1 ff. of the 
Black Stone Inscription. 
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or indirectly based used the term “son 
(Akkadian méru or Aramaic bar) not only 
for a descendant of the first degree but 
also for a more distant offspring. As, fur- 
thermore, Labynetos is, as has long been 
recognized,’’ a deformation of the name 
Nabd-na?id borne by the last independent 
king of Babylon, Herodotus’ informant 
meant to say that this ruler, who was de- 
feated and dethroned by Cyrus, was a 
descendant of Naqia. This statement is 
well in line with the fact that Nabd-na?id 
prided himself in his inscriptions on being 
an offspring of the Assyrian royal family.7* 
He is, in fact, likely to have laid particu- 
lar stress upon his direct descent from 
Nagqfa, who, as the rebuilder of the capi- 
tal city, could not fail to be lovingly re- 
membered by the Babylonians. 

We are now prepared to analyze Dio- 
dorus’ Semiramis legends with a view to 
determining which stories are likely to 
represent reminiscences of events in the 
life of Sammuramat, the elder Semiramis, 
and which, on the contrary, must be at- 
tributed to the reign of NaqiPa. Since, as 
was intimated above,*® the campaigns 
which the Eponym-Canon dates to Adad- 
nirari’s first four regnal years took place 
before this king’s actual accession to 
power, it is clear that they were carried 
out on orders, or perhaps even under the 
command, of his mother Sammuramat. 


77 For the references see Baumgartner, loc. 
cit., p. 95 with n. 124. 


78 For full details see pp. 35f. with nn. 35 
and 36 of our afore-cited article. 


79 Tt would take us too far from our subject 
to analyze here the possible historic back- 
ground of the legend, likewise recorded by 
Herodotus (i.187), according to which Nitokris 
had her grave in the arch above one of the prin- 
cipal gates of the city of Babylon. We shall re- 
turn to this tale in a full discussion of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the Moon-worshippers in 
general and of the Assyrian royal family in 
particular. 


8° Note 5, in fine. 
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Hence we shall not err in concluding that 
the warlike Semiramis who is described in 
our Greek sources as having campaigned 
especially in the countries east and north- 
east of Assyria was Sammuramat, the 
elder of the two queens. The peaceful 
Semiramis, on the other hand, who, im- 
mediately after her accession to the 
throne, devoted all her energies to the 
construction of the city of Babylon mani- 
festly was Naga. The legend doubtless 
preserved a historic detail when it stresses 
that the queen spared no effort to finish 
this vast construction program in record 
time: As was mentioned above (p. 277), 
it took eleven years (from 679 to 668 B.c.) 
to transform Babylon from a site of deso- 
lation into a royal residence ready to re- 
ceive within its walls both the divine and 
the earthly ruler.*' It is easy to discern 
the reasons for this extraordinary effort: 
The Assyrian royal family saw in Mar- 
duk’s wrath at Sennacherib the ultimate 
cause of this king’s violent death.” In 


“To be sure, ASSdr-ban-apli mentions in 
his inscriptions (see, e.g., the so-called Cylinder 
P', Streck, Assurbanipal, L1, p. 232 ff., ll. 16f.), 
that his father did not complete the reconstruc- 
tion of Esagila, and that it was he, ASSdr-ban- 
apli, who finished the work. Yet it appears that 
only some of the chapels housing the minor 
ones among the divine inhabitants of Esagila 
remained unfinished when Samas-Sum-ukin re- 
turned the Marduk-statue to its traditional 
abode. ASSir-ban-apli further completed the 
reconstruction of Imgur-Enlil, Babylon’s 
mighty fortification wall; ef. the remarks of 
Streck, op. cit., II, p. 237, n. 8. 


* Direct evidence of this belief is contained 
in col. I, ll. 35-41 of Nabd-na?id’s Hillah Stela. 
Equally significant is the testimony of the 
clay-tablet K.2411 (Streck, Assurbanipal, II, 
pp. 292 ff.; Th. Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk 
Assurbanipals, II (Leipzig, 1933], p. 50). This 
text deals with a precious object which Sen- 
nacherib had made for Marduk when he placed 
this deity’s statue in the A&sSfr-temple at 
A&SSir. (That, contrary to the assumption of 
Streck [see particularly op. cit., p. 292, n. 8] 
and Bauer, loc. cii., the fragmentary col. II [so 
according to Bauer’s collation; col. III in 
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order to protect Assyria and its dynasty 
against further catastrophes, they there- 
fore deemed it necessary to reconcile Mar- 


Streck’s transliteration and translation] is not 
a votive inscription of Sennacherib to Assir 
and Ninlil follows with particular clarity from 
ll. 35-36 of our text, where the contents of 
col. II are described as the legend on the 
“throne of the god Bél in the temple of the 
god Assar.’’ Hence it is clear that this column 
must have contained a dedicatory inscription 
addressed not to AsSdr but to Marduk, and 
that, accordingly, the divine name in |. | must 
be restored to “| Marduk]. The short invocation 
{ll. 1-3] to Marduk, the recipient of the pre- 
cious object, was followed by a prayer ad- 
dressed to ASSdr and Ninlil in their quality as 
lords and owners of the sanctuary, KSarra at 
A&ssir, in which the object in question was set 
up and where Marduk sojourned as a tem- 
porary guest. That the Marduk-statue actual- 
ly was brought by Sennacherib to Baltil, the 
innermost part of the city of ASSdr where the 
Assir-temple was located, is known from col. 
I, 1. 17 of Nabd-na?id’s Hillah Stela as well as 
from |. 26 of ASSQr-bAn-apli’s so-called Stela S* 
[Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 240 ff.].) ASSdr-ban- 
apli, according to col. II, ll. 35 ff., erased his 
grandfather’s votive inscription, replacing it 
by an inscription of his own by which he dedi- 
cated the object to Marduk and his divine 
consort, Sarpanitum. As was remarked by 
Streck, loc. cit., the removal by A&SSar-bAn-apli 
of his own grandfather’s dedicatory inscrip- 
tion looks like an act of unprecedented impiety 
in the light of the clause (found at the end of 
most every dedicatory inscription left by an 
Assyrian king, including, of course, ASSdr-ban- 
apli) threatening with the most severe divine 
punishment any person who would erase the 
donor’s name from a gift to a deity and re- 
place it by his own name. Yet ASsSir-ban-apli 
took upon himself the consequences of pre- 
cisely this action, manifestly because he felt 
that the object could not be re-dedicated to 
the service of Marduk in Babylon so long as 
Sennacherib’s name and the invocation to 
A&sSdir and Ninlil reminded the divine lord of 
Babylon of the destruction of his holy city 
and his own exile in Assyria. (Streck’s tenta- 
tive suggestion that the precious object here 
under discussion was part’of the booty which 
Sennacherib brought from Babylon to A&sir 
in order to dedicate it to the service of the 
Assyrian national god and which A&sfr-baén- 
apli eventually returned to its original owner 
must be rejected because it is based on the 
afore-discussed erroneous restoration of col. 


II, 1. 1.) 
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duk by restoring, with the utmost speed, 
his holy city and his great sanctuary. 

A further detail of the Semiramis legend 
which must be assigned to the reign of 
Nagqi?a is the queen’s visit to Egypt and 
Ethiopia described by Diodorus in chap- 
ter 11.14.3—4. For it was A&SS(r-ah-iddina 
who, for the first time in his country’s 
long and glorious history, succeeded in in- 
corporating parts of the Nile Valley into 
his realm. The memory of this unprece- 
dented expansion of the Assyrian empire 
appears to have lived on in the story 
about Semiramis’ visit to Egypt.** 


** That this story actually reflects the 
memory of ASS8(r-ah-iddina’s conquest of 
Egypt becomes particularly clear in view of 
the remark, quoted by Diodorus (i.56.5) from 
Ktesias, that the tity of Babylon in Egypt, 
slightly north of Memphis, was founded by 
men who had accompanied Semiramis to 
Egypt. For it is known from historical sources 
that, as a sequence of this conquest, Assyrians 
were settled in the region of Memphis. From 
A&SSdr-bin-apli’s inscriptions it is learned 
that ASSfr-ab-iddina incorporated Memphis 
(“Mimpi) into the Assyrian commonwealth 
(see col. I, ll. 60 f. of the Rassam Cylinder and 
col. I, ll. 13 ff. of the so-called Cylinder C 
[Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 6ff. and 138f., re- 
spectively]), making this city the center of his 
Egyptian administration. (The kings and vice- 
roys |Sarrdni and gipdni] appointed by him in 
Egypt appear to have resided at Memphis.) 
Therefore Memphis was the first objective of 
the Nubian rebel-king Tarqd who conquered 
the city and established in it his own residence. 
A&SSir-bAn-apli, in turn, reconquered it and 
caused his troops “to enter it and dwell in its 
midst”’ (see col. I, 1. 89 of the Rassam Cylinder. 
In the fragmentary lines 20f. of Cylinder E, 
A&SStr-bAn-apli seems to allude to so and so 
many units of land in Memphis allotted to the 
Assyrian settlers; see Piepkorn, Historical 
Prism Inscriptions of Ashurbanipal (Chicago, 
1933], pp. 10f.) In eol. II, ll. 24f. of the 
Rassam Cylinder, he refers to these troops as 
“my warriors, the sons of Assyria, who (dwell) 
in Memphis,” while’in 1. 6 of the tablet K.228 
(Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 158 ff.) he speaks of 
“the people of Assyria who (dwell) in Egypt.”’ 
Thus there remains no doubt that both Assdr- 
ab-iddina and his son settled Assyrian subjects, 
both soldiers and civilians, in Egypt and par- 
ticularly in the region of Memphis. It may be 
added that the excavations carried out in the 


As regards Ktesias’ version of the end 
of Semiramis’ reign (Diodorus ii.20.1**), 
it, too, invites a comparison with histori- 
cal events in which Naqi?a was involved. 
To be sure, there is no reason to assume 
that jealousy ever marred the queen’s re- 
lations to her son, A&S(r-ah-iddina. How- 
ever, as we have seen before, her successor 
as head of the Babylonian government 
was not her son but her grandson, Samas- 
Sum-ukin. And since, as was likewise 
pointed out before (p. 278), the term vids 
of our Greek sources renders a Semitic 
word which can denote a son as well as a 
grandson, it is entirely possible that the 
tradition recorded by Diodorus refers to 
him. In order to determine the circum- 
stances in which Samas-Sum-ukin is likely 
to have conspired against his grand- 
mother, we briefly summarize the data to 
be gathered from cuneiform sources with 
regard to this prince. When ASSsfr-ab- 
iddina’s oldest son and heir apparent, 
Sin-iddina-apla, died,* this king, even as 


cemetery at Saqqdra actually attest the pres- 
ence of an Aramaean colony in and near 
Memphis; see in particular Corpus I[nscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, Part II, Vol. I (Paris, 
1889), pp. 122f. and the literature quoted 
there. At least some of these finds antedate 
the Achaemenian period. 


84 Cf. above, p. 271. 


% So long as this prince was known only 
from the text K.195 (published by Knudtzon, 
Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Staat 
und kénigliches Haus, Vol. I [Leipzig, 1893}, 
No. 107; transliterated and partly translated 
ibid., Vol. II, pp. 218-21), it could be doubted 
whether he had ever officially assumed the 
functions of the crown-prince. For the text 
merely contains an inquiry to the Sun-god 
whether Sin-iddina™-apla’s transfer to the bit 
riditi (the palace of the crown-prince) was ap- 
proved by the gods. Now, however, Weidner 
published (in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XIII 
[1939-41], Pl. XIV and p. 214) a text from 
AsStr (numbered Assur 13956 bq) which lists 
among various expenses the following items 
disbursed for A&SSir-ab-iddina’s six children: 
165 gt mar Sarri (on this designa- 
tion of the first-born son see presently) '76 qi 


| 
| 


his father after the disappearance of his 
first-born son,* was compelled to choose 
his successor among his remaining sons. 
His choice fell upon his third son, ASsdr- 
ban-apli. However, having begun his own 
career with a war against his jealous 
brothers, he tried to avoid any ill-feeling 
among his own sons by simultaneously 
promoting his second son, Samas-Sum- 
md Samas-sum-ukin '82 qi bit kimahhi 
ban-apli....%2 qt ™4Samas-mita-uballit 
(Weidner reads this name A&%ur-tagi8a-liblut 
and proposes to see in the person so named a 
son of AsSir-ah-iddina hitherto unknown; yet 
he appears to have overlooked the occurrence 
in the Naqia text 83-1—18,45 [to be discussed 
in greater detail below, pp. 282 f. with nn. 91 
and 92] of Samas-mita- uballit. As Samas-sum- 
ukin and he are mentioned there by name as 
the brothers closest in age to A&SSdr-ban-apli, 
one must expect his name in this place of the 
present enumeration. Since, furthermore, the 
relevant name is marked as damaged in Weid- 
ner’s facsimile [which, incidentally, is copied 
not from the original but from a photograph], 
we prefer to see in the bearer of this name the 
prince who is known not only from the afore- 
quoted Nagqf?a text but also from the letters 
8$2-5-22,174 [Harper, op. cit., IV (1896), No. 
341] and K.475 [Harper, op. cit., VIII (1902), 
No. 766].) 2°3 qa kin- palé-tia "3 
md A "1 sutu 
This enumeration makes 
it perfectly clear that the designation mdru 
asaridu (which, according to |. 9 of the 
kudurru-text B.M.87220 published by L. W. 
King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memo- 
rial-Tablets in the British Museum (London, 
1912], No. X, pp. 70 ff., was subsequently ap- 
plied to SamaS-Sum-ukin) refers here neither 
to SamaS-Sum-ukin nor to but 
to an elder brother of theirs who can have been 
only Sin-iddina™-apla. The same prince is 
probably referred to in those passages from 
letters of the Kouyunjik Collection which 
mention the crown-prince (mdr Sarri) and 
Samas-Sum-ukin (see K.626 (Harper, op. cit., 
I (1892), No. 24], ll. 5f.; K.432 [Harper, op. 
cit., V (1900), No. 439], rev., ll. 1-3; K.1118 
[Harper, op. cit., VI (1902), No. 594], ll. 7-8). 
For after A&Sdr-ban- apli’s nomination to the 
rank of crown-prince, his brother Samas-Sum- 
ukin was usually referred to as “the crown- 
prince of Babylon’’; ef. above, pp. 275f. with 
n. 66 and below, n. 87. 


8° Cf. above, n. 39, in fine. 
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ukin, to the rank of ‘‘crown-prince of 
Babylon.”’*’ scrupulously 
carried out his father’s decision, and not 
even a year after his own accession to the 
throne he installed his brother with the 
traditional ceremonial as king of Baby- 
lonia. Yet against his father’s expecta- 
tions*® Samas-Sum-ukin became so thor- 
oughly imbued with Babylonian ideas 
that, forgetting the interest of his home- 
land, he allowed himself to become in- 
volved in the centuries-old intrigues of 
Babylonian nationalists against Assyrian 
supremacy.*® Some sixteen years after his 


8? That the elevation of the two princes 
took place simultaneously is strongly suggested 
by the letter 82-5-22,107 (Harper, op. cit., 
VIII [1902], No. 870). The reasons which 
prompted the king to attribute Babylonia to 
his second and Assyria to his third son can 
only be guessed; yet it appears that originally 
his oldest son, Sin-iddina"®-apla, was destined 
for the Assyrian and the second son, Samaé- 
Sum-ukin, for the Babylonian throne. It is 
logical to assume that the latter prince, there- 
fore, was given an education acquainting him 
with Babylonian literature, history, and tra- 
dition to a far larger extent than did the in- 
struction received by the prince who was to 
rule over Assyria and Mesopotamia. In fact, 
the letter 83-1-18,26 (Harper, op. cit., VII 
[1902], No. 740) suggests that Samas-Sum- 
ukin’s education was in the hands of a priest 
named Ikkaru to whom the Babylonian deities 
Marduk and Nabi were more familiar than 
the Assyrian gods ASSdr, Sin, ete. (We do not 
see any cogent reason to take, with Waterman, 
op. cit., III, pp. 96-97, sub 248, the writer of 
this letter for a physician.) When Sin-iddina™4- 
apla died, his father manifestly deemed it wiser 
to leave the Babylonian throne to the prince 
thus prepared to rule over Marduk’s country, 
appointing his third son to succeed him in 
Assyria. 


88 The reason why both Sennacherib and 
A&Sdr-ab-iddina wanted sons of theirs tooccupy 
the Babylonian throne must, of course, be 
sought in the belief that an Assy rian prince 
was immune against the influence of those who 
hoped to achieve Babylonia’s independence 
from Assyria. 


** The ideological reasons which prompted 
the Babylonian priesthood to reject Assyrian 
domination together with Assyrian religious 
beliefs were pointed out in pp. 73-75 of the 
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enthronization, he had succeeded in align- 
ing against his brother, the king of As- 
syria, a formidable association of nations 
which simultaneously attacked the As- 
syrian empire from the east, south, and 
west.” It is significant that his principal 
allies in the war against his brother were 
Klam and the Sealand, the two regions 
which, as was mentioned above, it had 
been Naqi?a’s task to hold in line. In order 
to negotiate an alliance with the vassal- 
kings of the Sealand and the rulers of 
Elam without any information of his in- 
trigues reaching the court at Nineveh he 
had to remove Naqi?a from her outpost at 


paper quoted above, n. 7. That Samas-Sum- 
ukin’s eventual break with Assyria (see pres- 
ently) was due to the ascendancy gained over 
him by the Babylonian priesthood rather than 
to mere jealousy of his brother’s superior 
might is shown with particular clarity by the 
few letters which, sent by him to the court at 
Nineveh, are preserved in the Kouyunjik Col 
lections. In the introductory clause invoking 
the blessing of the gods upon the addressee 
mention is made only of the Babylonian gods 
Marduk and Sarpanitu, Nabd and TaSmétu 
and Nand which deities, in the letter K. 5483 
(Harper, op. cit., VIII [1902], No. 809) are 
designated as ‘“‘the gods of [my] capital city’’ 
(ilanime’ ma-ha-zi-[ta]). No reference is found 
to the Assyrian national god, A&Sdir, to the 
royal family’s tutelary god, Sin, or even to his 
own patron god, SamaS. It is equally signifi- 
cant that in those two of the letters which are 
addressed to ASSir-bAn-apli (80-7-19,17 [Har- 
per, op. cit., IV (1896), No. 426] and Ki.1904— 
10-9,42 (Harper, op. cit., XIV (1914), No. 
1385]), Samas-Sum-ukin wrote to his brother as 
one sovereign ruler to another, avoiding the 
idiom arduka, “your servant,’ which usually 
precedes the name of the writer of a letter ad- 
dressed to an Assyrian king. In the afore-cited 
letter _K.5483, he even places his own name 
before the address “to my brother’’; yet it is 
not certain whether the brother there ad- 
dressed was the king of Assyria. However this 
may be, Samas-Sum-ukin’s letters make it 
clear that he acted as an exponent of Baby- 
lonian nationalism and not as an Assyrian 
prince whose task it was to pacify a subjected 
country. 


*” On the details relating to this grand alli- 
ance see Streck, Assurbanipal, I, pp. cexciii ff. 
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Labiru, because the queen-mother con- 
sidered it her duty to quell any rebellion 
against her grandson ASSir-ban-apli. That 
this was her policy after ASSdr-ah-iddina’s 
death follows from the important docu- 
ment 83-—1-18,45." From this text it is 
learned that, on the occasion of A&Sfr- 
ban-apli’s accession to the throne, Naq?Pa, 
here referred to under her Assyrian name 
Zakiitu, had summoned 
brothers, Samas-Sum-ukin and Samaés- 
mita-uballit, as well as Asstr-ah-iddina’s 
younger sons, further the provincial gov- 
ernors and other high officials of the realm 
as well as the mdéré™? ™@A 7.e., the 
Assyrians both men and women, and had 
made them swear an oath of loyalty to 
her grandson, (Il. 9°-12%). 
At the time when the present text was 
drawn up, she again assembled all those 
who had been a party to this oath and im- 
posed upon them the obligation to report 
to her and to A&SSidr-ban-apli, the king 
of Assyria, any plot against the latter 
or any insurrection against his rule.® 


* The text was published by Harper, op. 
cit., XII (Chicago, 1913), No. 1239; for a trans- 
literation and translation see Waterman, op. 
cit., Il, pp. 360 ff.; a partial translation was 
given by Meissner, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
XXIX (1914-15), pp. 

*® The pertinent lines of the text run as fol- 
lows: ‘{a-di-e] 84 /Za-ku-u-te amti 34 ™Sin- 
™ASShr-ah-iddina Sar 
mat ™4|Samas-sum-ukin ahi ta-li- 
me-si ‘{itti [ri-hu)-te 
ittt zér Sarri itti .]med 
awélig-qk-ni Tlawél, med awélAlik 
pani itti mati gab-bu 
man-nu ina libbi a-di-e ma-mi}-te 
84 SZa-ku-u-te amti ina muhhi 
apli mari lib-lib-ln 34 hidati itti mati 
gab-bu “[Covenant] of Zakftu, 
the consort of Sin-ab[hé-erfba], [the mothe]r of 
ASSir-ab-iddina, the king of Assyria, *{with] 
Samas-Sum-ukin, his older twin brother, 
‘(with] Samas-mita-uballit and ‘his [other 
brothers, with the royal offspring, with [the 
.... Officialjs, the provincial governors, the 
(royal) representatives, “[the... . official]s, 
the captains, with the freemen, *{the appoin]- 
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When Samas-Sum-ukin rebelled against 
his brother, he therefore broke his oath 
not only to A&ssfr-bén-apli but also to 
Naga. In fact, as our text makes it per- 
fectly clear that Naqia stood with all the 


tees of the entire land and with the Assyrians, 
“with ajll men and women, whosoever is a 
party to the covenant {and oath] of Zakitu, 
the (royal) consort, which “[she sjet up "with 
the people of the entire land ‘on behalf of 
"{ASSOr-ban|-apli, the offspring, the grandson 
of (her) joy.” 

As our rendering differs in several points 
from Waterman’s a few remarks are in order: 
L1.3-5: It results from numerous inscriptions 
that Samas-Sum-ukin was 
talimu-brother. The interpretation proposed 
by Waterman (op. cit., II, p. 361; ef. Streck, 
op. cit., I, p. cexlix, sub 6) which considers 
Samas-Sum-ukin the ahu talimu not of A&ssdr- 
bAn-apli but of SamasS-mita-uballit must there- 
fore be rejected; this all the more since in a 
text like ours which concerns A&Sdr-ban-apli, 
it does not matter at all whether a talimu-rela- 
tion existed between two of his brothers. Hence 
it is obvious that the pronominal suffix -3% at 
the end of Il. 3 and 5 refers to ASStir-ban-apli, 
the person in whose behalf the document was 
written. We, therefore, restore itti and not Sa in 
the beginning of |. 4, as appears to have been 
done by Klauber, Politisch-Religidse Texte aus 
der Sargonidenzeit (Leipzig, 1913), p. Ixii. LI. 
9-12: These lines make it perfectly clear that 
a covenant between Zakitu and her subjects, 
likewise concerning preceded 
the one laid down in the present document. 
That this former covenant was established at 
the time when A&SSir-bAn-apli became king is 
strongly suggested by the fact that, when re- 
ferring to this older agreement, the queen- 
mother speaks of him merely as “the grandson 
of (her) joy,’’ whereas in the present covenant 
she never fails to give him the title Sar mat 
A&&’ar, “king of Assyria.’’ We cannot, there- 
fore, agree with Waterman, op. cit., III, pp. 
326 f. (ef. the literature quoted there) in con- 
sidering our text 83-1-18,45 a “coronation 
document.’’ Nor can we accept Waterman’s 
assertion that the text “as it stands is virtually 
a single sentence consisting of the protasis 
with the apodosis missing’’ or Meissner’s con- 
tention (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XXIX 
[1914-15], p. 219) that our text contains “... . 
Bedingungssitze der Riickseite, denen leider 
die Nachsiitze fehlen.” The text is clearly di- 
vided into three parts, the first, comprising 
ll. 1-12 (transliterated and translated above) 
consisting of the introductory clause; the sec- 
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influence at her disposal behind A&ssfr- 
ban-apli, Samas-Sum-ukin’s conspiracy 
obviously was directed against both his 
brother and his grandmother. 

The text 83-1-18,45 sheds light upon 
some further details of the Semiramis 
legend. It is worth noting that in at least 


ond part (ll. 12-25) contains a challenge to 
those who plan to overthrow A&sSdr-ban-apli 
by revolt or murder. The third and main part, 
finally, contains the actual covenant which is 
introduced by an invocation to the astral 
deities, the names of the planets Jupiter and 
Venus, impersonated by the gods Marduk and 
Star, being preserved. The covenant as such 
consists in several solemn oaths which, as usual 
in Assyrian, are cast in the form of aposiopesic 
conditional sentences, the apodosis not being 
expressed because it was selfunderstood; see, 
for instance, rev., ll. 2-7: [Sum-ma] at-tu-nu 
... la tal-la-ka-nin-ni [uz-ni| 8d /Za-ku-u-te 
ummi-ki ™4 ABStir-ban-apli "|bé\li-ku-nu la 
tu-pat-ta-a-ni, “|Verily|, you... . *will come 
to me, ‘you will open *[the ears] of (7.e., inform) 
Zakitu, his (grand)mother, and of ASsdr-bAn- 
apli, ‘your [lo}rd;” similarly in rev., ll. 7° 
12: & Sum-ma “at-tuj-nu ... . {la talj-la-ka- 
nin-ni uz-nt ‘SZa-ku-te ummi-ki 
md Sar  be-li-ku-nu 
‘Ala tu-pajt-ta-a-ni; and Il. 125-17: & Sum-mea 
at-tu-nu.......la_ tal-la-ka-nin-ni "ina 
mahar ‘Za-ku|-te ummi-Si ina mahar 
md '"[be-li-kju-nu la ta-qab-ba-a- 
ni...., “Mand verily, you... . will come 
to me, {before Zakdjtu, his (grand)mother, 
and before A&Sfr-ban-apli, '’your [lord], you 
will depose... . . ’ In each of these oaths an 
asyndetic conditional sentence is inserted 
after Summa attunu, the verb of which, at- 
tracted by the subjunctive of the actual oath, 
is placed in the subjunctive. Manifestly, each 
of these single oaths was pronounced first by 
the queen in the form recorded in our text 
and then repeated by the audience with 


Summa anini... . la nillakakkinni instead of 
the analogous clause in the second person 
plural. 


Since it thus turns out that the essential 
part of the oaths sworn by Naqi?a’s assembly 
is preserved in our text 83-1-—18,45, there is 
no need for searching the Harper Collection 
for a tablet containing the apodosis, allegedly 
missing in our text, of the sentences on the 
reverse (so Olmstead, History of Assyria |New 
York and London, 1923}, p. 401). In faet, it 
is easy to show that the text 82—5-22,130 
(Harper, op. cit., XI [1911], No. 1105; Water- 
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three instances (rev., ll. 6, 10, and 16) 
Naqi’a places her name before that of 
ASSir-ban-apli, the king of Assyria, thus 
indicating that her rank was superior to 


man, op. cit., II, pp. 266 ff.) in which Olmstead 
believed to have found a supplement to the 
text here under discussion, is not connected 
with it. Beginning with an invocation of the 
gods, the text continues as follows: *..... ul- 
tu fimu™ an-ni-[u] .... a-duj-u ™4ASSar- 
ban-apli_ Sar mat [bél-i-ni Sa a-ni-ni] 
‘it-ti Sar  bél- 
mdSamas-sum-ukin [8a . . . 7i-pu-Su ul-tu 
pa-an mdrém® md Samai-sum-ukin  lu-t| 
Sul-tu pa-ni nakri 84 
kar ™44 med) %ni-ip-te ez-nu-u a-na 
pa-si-ri_ ni-il-ta-kan % [a-na 
Sar mat bél-i-ni ni- nit-tab-bi, 
“ ‘from this day forth. . ‘{covenjant 
of A&str-bin- apli, the king of Assyria, [our 
lord, which we] ‘[set up] with 
the king of Assyria, [our] lord: *If it is a mes- 
senger of Samas-Sum-ukin [who] ‘does {.. . .], 
7or with regard to the sons of (Samas-sum- 
ukin, or] ‘with regard to an(other) enemy of 
ASSfr-bAn-apli, the king of [Assyria, the eyes] 
*we kept open, so that the ears we shall set 
upon a secret, and [to ASSdr-bén-apli], 'the 
king of Assyria, our lord, we shall send (word 
and) announce..... ” This opening paragraph 
of the text reveals the following evidence: (1) 
In contrast to the covenant laid down in the 
Nagqi’a text 83-1-18,45, the oath inscribed on 
the tablet 82—5-22, 130 was sworn to A&sdr- 
bAn-apli only. Hence it is logical to conclude 
that, at the time when it was administered, 
the queen-mother Naqi?a was either dead or 
retired from public life. (2) In further contrast 
to Naqia’s covenant 83-1—-18,45, Samas-Sum- 
ukin was not a party to the oath recorded in 
82-5-22,130, but was considered an enemy of 
the king of Assyria (ef. also ll. 28-31 where the 
men taking the oath pledge themselves not to 
be enticed by a son [or messenger?] of Samas- 
Sum-ukin, but to seize a son of his if he should 
approach them, and bring him before A&ssdr- 
ban-apli; see further ll. 34 f., where they de- 
clare that they recognize no sovereign other 
than A&ssdr- béin-apli). Thus it is manifest that 
the tablet 82-5-22,130 contains an oath of 
allegiance taken by men in ASSir-bén-apli’s 
intelligence service at the time of, or im- 
mediately before, Samas-Sum-ukin’s rebellion 


against Assyria. In other words, the oaths re- 
corded in the texts 83-1-18,45 and 82-5- 
22,130 were separated from each other by 
some ten or fiften years. 
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his. In fact, if we compare our text with 
certain passages in the inscriptions of 
ASS(ir-ab-iddina and we 
realize that, by calling the assembly de- 
scribed in the document and by taking 
the oath from those present she actually 
assumed the functions of the king of As- 
syria. In col. I, ll. 15 ff. of his afore-cited 
prism inscription Th.1929-10-12,1, Assiar- 
ah-iddina relates how his father sum- 
moned ‘‘the people of Assyria, small (and) 
great, my (7.e., ASSdr-ah-iddina’s) broth- 
ers, the seed of my father’s house (7.e., the 
royal princes and princesses)’ and made 
them solemnly acknowledge before the 
gods of Assyria and the gods of the royal 
family his choice of ASS(r-ah-iddina as 
crown-prince and future king of Assyria. 
According to col. I, ll. 18 ff. of A&SSar-ban- 
apli’s Rassam Cylinder, the same kind of 
assembly of ‘‘the people of Assyria, small 
and great”’ was called by Asstr-ah-iddina, 
who made his subjects swear a solemn 
treaty before the gods whereby they ac- 
cepted ASSir-ban-apli as their future 
king. It is, of course, unknown whether 
it was by force of her being the senior 
member of the royal family or through 
the mere weight of her personality that 
Naqi?a assumed the royal functions when 
word of her son’s untimely death reached 
the capital city. 

It is, no doubt, a legendary reminis- 
cence of her intervention at that time 
which Diodorus (ii.20.3-5) recounts ac- 
cording to the relation of Athenaeus and 
other historians. Using a well-known leg- 
endary motive, these sources report that 
Semiramis, having snatched the royal in- 
signia from her husband, asked the mili- 
tary commanders and other dignitaries of 
the realm for a banquet at the royal pal- 
ace; having obtained from her guests the 
assurance of their loyalty to her, she im- 
prisoned her husband and seized the 
throne. 


‘ 
] 


Nrrokris-Na@Pa 


The historical events known to have 
taken place in the first few years of ASSdr- 
ban-apli’s rule make it clear that Naq??Pa’s 
intervention as recorded in the text 83-1- 
18,45 was a success: in spite of the critical 
situation created by ASSfr-ah-iddina’s 
sudden death, Naqi?a was capable of pre- 
venting unrest in Assyria as well as in 
Babylonia and the Sealand. The opposi- 
tion against the young king had been 
silenced to such an extent that in 668 B.c. 
the ceremonies of Marduk’s return to 
Babylon and Samas-Sum-ukin’s enthroni- 
zation took place without disturbances. 
In the following years, ASSar-bAn-apli was 
in a position to dispatch a large army to 
Egypt in order to fight the rebellious king 
Tarqi of Ethiopia. If, accordingly, 
Naqi?a’s prestige was such as to overcome 
a resistance movement which, only one 
year before his death, had forced ASsSir- 
ah-iddina to “put to the sword many of 
his grandees,’’** it is easily understandable 
that, in the memory of her subjects as 
reflected in the Semiramis legend, her 
picture completely overshadowed those 
of her son and her grandson and even 
those of the eminent founders of the Neo- 
Babylonian kingdom, Nabf-aplu-usur and 
Nabit-kudurri-usur. Yet this very fact, 
which, as was mentioned above (p. 264 
with note 3), considerably perplexed 
Baumgartner, makes it possible to reach 
a conclusion with regard to the origin of 
the legendary material handed down to 
us by Diodorus. That the source from 
which this material is derived is Baby- 
lonian follows with certainty from the 
name Ninos, ‘“‘the Ninevite,’’ under 
which Nagi?’a’s husband appears in the 
Greek legends. It is a well-known fact 
that, for magical or superstitious reasons, 
people in genera! and the Semites in par- 
ticular do not pronounce the name of a 


%So col. IV, 1. 
Chronicle. 


29 of the Babylonian 
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hated enemy.** Now those who had the 
best reason to hate Sennacherib were, of 
course, the Babylonians whose homes he 
destroyed and whose tutelary god he car- 
ried into exile to ASSar.* NaqPa’s name, 
on the contrary, appears to have been 
well remembered by Herodotus’ Semitic 
source, the confusion with the name of the 
Egyptian princess Nitokris being, no 
doubt, due to the Greek historian’s un- 
familiarity with the Semitic languages.” 


* Pertinent Semitic examples were dis- 
cussed on p. 97 of the paper quoted above, n. 7. 

% The designation “the Ninevite’’ under 
which they referred to Sennacherib invites a 
comparison with a somewhat similar modern 
name. Even today, many Europeans like to 
speak of the French emperor, Napoleon I, as 
“the Corsican.”’ 

% The form /Ni-ig-a in which the queen’s 
name occurs in |. 2 of the text K.83,1—18,536 
(No. 101 of the publication by Knudtzon 
quoted above, n. 85) is even more likely to 
have given rise to the confusion with the name 
Nitokris than is the form Nagiva. Since the 
root n-q-i, be pure,’’ “to be innocent”’ can 
be assumed to have been treated in Aramaic 
as a root tertiae °, and since, as was stated by 
various authors (see especially Bauer and Le- 
ander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen 
Sprache (Halle, 1922], p. 459; Grammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramdischen {Halle, 1927], p. 183), 
qitl and qitlat forms serve as abstract nouns of 
qatil forms, we are inclined to define Nig 
(< *nigat) as an Aramaic equivalent of As- 
syrian Zakitu. In doing so we surmise that, by 
taking advantage of the ambiguity of the 
word zakiitu which means not only “pura” but 
also “puritas” and, most important, “inno- 
cence’ and “freedom,’’ one secondarily at- 
tributed this latter sense to Naqia’s Assyrian 
name /Za-ku-tu, ‘“Pura’’ (ef. above, n. 42). As 
the afore-cited text K.83,1—18,536 is doubtless 
of Babylonian origin, one may even assume 
that the queen used this name particularly in 
Babylonia in the expectation that her Baby- 
lonian subjects would see in it an allusion to a 
privileged political status comparable to that 
of the privileged Assyrian cities of ASSir and 
Harrdn. As we learn from col. IV, ll. 33-34 of 
the Black Stone Inscription and |. 41 of the 
text K.2801 = K.221 + 2669 (transliterated 
and translated by Meissner and Rost in pp. 
228 ff. of the publication quoted above, n. 38), 
A&Sir-ab-iddina actually restored the political 
privileges of Babylonian cities such as Nippur, 
Babylon, Borsippa, and Sippar. 


| 
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Which part of the Babylonian popula- 
tion transmitted to the Greeks the stories 
about NaqiPa’s accomplishments can be 
gleaned from the afore-mentioned fact 
that those two Neo-Babylonian rulers 
who claim in their inscriptions all the 
credit for the reconstruction of Babylon, 
of the temple of Marduk, the temple 
tower, the fortifications, and the palaces 
do not oecur at all in the pertinent Greek 
accounts. As was pointed out in greater 
detail elsewhere,*? the Late Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian period saw the Baby- 
lonians engaged in an ideological war: the 
traditionalists pursued a policy of na- 
tionalism centering around and embodied 
by the national god, Marduk. Their aim 
at national independence was realized by 
the two afore-mentioned Chaldaean kings, 
Nabd-aplu-usur and Nabd-kudurri-usur. 
The other party, mainly represented by 
the Aramaeans, adhered to the Assyrian 
ideal of a universal empire consecrated to 
a universal god. It was this latter party 


* See pp. 75 ff. of the paper quoted above, 
A 
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which carried its loyalty to the Assyrian 
kings and the ideal for which they stood 
so far as to offer armed resistance to any 
attempt at separating Babylonia from the 
Assyrian empire, and it was this same 
party which, by a well-timed coup d’ état, 
placed Naq?Pa’s descendant, Nabi-na?id, 
on the Babylonian throne. As this party’s 
ideal of uniting the ancient civilized world 
in one large empire was never nearer re- 
alization than at the time when Nagi’a 
ruled over Babylonia in ASStir-ah-iddina’s 
name,** there can hardly be any doubt 
that it is a tradition preserved by the 
Aramaeans of Babylonia which the Greeks 
handed down to us in the Nitokris and 
Semiramis legends. 
Cincinnati, OnI0 

* On the reasons which prevented the 
Aramaeans from seeing in the Achaemenian 
empire a realization of their dream see, for the 


present, p. 98, n. 299 of the paper quoted 
above, n. 7. 


* It is therefore quite natural that, as re- 
proachfully pointed out by Baumgartner, loc. 
cit., p. 95, Nabti-na?id is the only one among 
the six Neo-Babylonian rulers mentioned by 
Herodotus. 
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ON THE THEORY OF WRITING 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


Y FRIEND and colleague, Professor 

I. J. Gelb, has sent me his eagerly 

awaited book, A Study of Writ- 
ing: The Foundations of Grammatology 
(London and Chicago, 1952). I welcome 
this book because of my deep conviction 
that truth is to be discovered (if at all) 
only through the full and dispassionate 
discussion of all the different opinions held 
by reasonable men, no matter how im- 
probable this or that opinion may seem to 
other reasonable men. Gelb and I have 
discussed various aspects of writing face 
to face on numerous occasions in the past. 
On some points we agree; on others we dif- 
fer. Several times in the present book 
Gelb has cited my writings among those 
with which he disagrees. I welcome this 
frank and direct approach to our diver- 
gencies of opinion, and my chief purpese 
here is to answer in the same spirit. 

Furthermore, Gelb’s basic purpose—to 
lay the foundations of a science of writing 
—is one with which I wholeheartedly 
sympathize. I still cling to the slightly ar- 
chaic assumption that all phenomena 
must be governed by natural laws. 

It seems axiomatic to me that the oper- 
ation of natural laws often produces ran- 
dom patterns. Apparently Gelb dis- 
agrees, for he objects to my characteriza- 
tion of Egyptian writing as “utterly un- 
systematic’ on the ground that “‘all life is 
governed by rules and principles”’ (p. 170). 
If he means that all life, or even all human 
life, is governed by rational rules and 
principles, I disagree. 


It is one thing to believe that a group of 


phenomena must be governed by natural 
| JAOS, LX (1940), 473-506. 


laws and a different thing to believe that 
the relevant laws have been or can soon be 
discovered. Gelb believes that he has dis- 
covered a specific principle of universal 
validity, “that in reaching its ultimate de- 
velopment writing, whatever its forerun- 
ners may be, must pass through the stages 
of logography, syllabography, and alpha- 
betography in this, and no other, order”’ 
(p. 201). Let us see what evidence he has 
mustered in support of this hypothesis. 

Syllabie signs developed out of word 
signs in Sumerian cuneiform and its off- 
shoots (pp. 61-72 and 120-22), in Hittite 
hieroglyphic (pp. 81-85), in Chinese (pp. 
85-88) and its Japanese offshoot (pp. 159 
62), and perhaps in Cypriote (pp. 196 and 
215-17). Granting the case of Cypriote, 
this makes a total of four independent. (or 
possibly independent) ancient systems 
which may be said to fit the first part of 
Gelb’s hypothesis. Since none of these sys- 
tems ever produced an alphabet, we have, 
so far, no evidence for the second part of 
the hypothesis. 

In his chapter vii (pp. 206-11), Gelb 
discusses a number of systems “‘intro- 
duced in modern times among primitive 
societies under the influence of white 
men.” Four of these show a logographic 
stage followed by a syllabic stage—to wit, 
Cherokee, ‘‘various writings used among 
the Alaska Eskimos,” Vai, and Bamum. 
Gelb states that some of the Alaska Eski- 
mo writings (p. 208) and the Bamum writ- 
ing (p. 209) show ‘“‘certain tendencies to- 
ward alphabetization.”’ (Since Gelb uses 
these four words in each of the two cases, 
we are a little startled to read of the 
Bamum that their tendencies toward al- 
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phabetization constitute “a phenomenon 
entirely unique among writings of modern 
primitive societies.’’) 

Thus Gelb has assembled a grand total 
of seven or eight cases supporting the first 
part of his hypothesis, that only syllabog- 
raphy can develop out of logography, and 
a grand total of two somewhat doubtful 
cases (Alaska Eskimo, and Bamum) pur- 
porting to support the second part, that 
alphabetography develops exclusively out 
of syllabography. According to Gelb’s own 
statement, both the Alaska Eskimo writ- 
ing and the Bamum writing were “intro- 
duced ...under the influence of white 
men.”’ He has, therefore, produced no evi- 
dence that alphabetic writing has ever de- 
veloped independently out of syllabogra- 
phy. Alphabetic writing already existed in 
the minds of the “‘white men”’ whose “‘in- 
fluence’ was at work. I hold no brief for 
Sethe’s assertion that syllabic writing is a 
blind alley which could not lead to alpha- 
betic writing*—but when Gelb tells us 
that “certain tendencies of such syllabic 
writings as Bamum and Alaskan to devel- 
op in the direction of an alphabet belie the 
statement of K. Sethe” (p. 211), I submit 
that Gelb’s statement is not adequately 
supported by the evidence which he has 
presented. I shall say nothing further here 
about the origin of the alphabet, and I re- 
turn to the first part of Gelb’s hypothesis. 

As already stated, Gelb has assembled 
seven or eight cases in which syllabic writ- 
ing has certainly or probably developed 
independently out of word writing. It 
seems very unlikely that ‘the influence of 
white men”’ would lead a Cherokee, an 
Eskimo, or a Negro to invent a syllabic 
rather than an alphabetic script, and we 
must allow that syllabic writing is one 

Der 


Ursprung des Alphabets (in ‘‘Géttinger 


Nachrichten" [1916], ‘‘Geschiftliche Mitteilungen’’), 
p. 140; again, Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben (Leipzig, 
1939), pp. 44 and 52 


very natural outgrowth of word writing, as 
Sethe and others have long maintained. 

But Gelb asserts that syllabic writing is 
the only possible direct outgrowth of word 
writing. On the basis of the few cases sub- 
mitted, this would be a reckless assertion 
even if there were no evidence to the con- 
trary. At best it might be offered as a 
working hypothesis. 

But there is very strong evidence to the 
contrary. Normal Egyptian phonetic 
writing (which developed out of word 
writing)* was not syllabic but was purely 
consonantal. This was proved, in my opin- 
ion beyond reasonable doubt, by Sethe in 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, XLV (1908), 36 ff. Sethe 
showed, for example, that the hieroglyph 
picturing the draftboard (Y 5) represents 
the two consonants mn without regard to 
the presence or absence of any vowel be- 
fore, between, or after them; it represents 
the two consonants mn in that order, and 
nothing else whatever. Similarly the hiero- 
glyph picturing the horned viper (I 9) 
represents the single consonant f and 
nothing else, as truly and as certainly as 
does the English letter ‘‘f”’ on this printed 
page. 

Gelb denies these facts. He adduces no 
Egyptian evidence against them, for the 
excellent reason that no such evidence 
exists. The Egyptian evidence is all in one 
direction, and in my opinion it is conclu- 
sive. Gelb denies the conclusion ‘because 
the development from a logographic to a con- 
sonantal writing, as generally accepted by 
the Egyptologists, is unknown and unthink- 
able in the history of writing, and because 
the only development known and attested in 
dozens |sic!—W. F. E.| of various systems 
is that from a logographic to a syllabic writ- 


.ing”’ (pp. 78-79). (Gelb’s italics.) 


+ For a fuller statement of my views on the origin 
and development of Egyptian phonetic writing see the 
article mentioned in n. 1. 
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ON THE THEORY OF WRITING 


The usual procedure of modern science, 
when facts conflict with a hypothesis, is to 
change the hypothesis. 


If I were undertaking to lay the founda- 
tions of a science of writing, I think I 
should start from the familiar fact that 
Sumerian, Egyptian, and Japanese devel- 
oped three distinct types of phonetic writ- 
ing, each of which bears a clear relation- 
ship to the morphology of the relevant 
language. Neither the types of phonetic 
writing nor the types of language known 
to have been used on earth are exhausted 
by these three. Gelb has pointed out the 
relationship for Egyptian (p. 80) and for 
Japanese (p. 164), but I cannot see that he 
has pointed it out for Sumerian or that he 
has looked for systematic relationships be- 
tween language and writing generally 
among the known writing systems of the 
world. 


Anyone who wishes to study the an- 
cient Egyptian system of writing should 
turn, of course, to the introductory pages 
in one of the standard Egyptian gram- 
mars. The two best, at present, are Sir 
Alan Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (2d ed.; 
Oxford, 1950), and Gustave Lefebvre, 
Grammaire de l’égyptien classique (Le 
Caire, 1940). Gelb cites each of these 
works (Gardiner only in the first edition, 
1927), but his preconceived ideas of how 
writing “must’’ develop have led him at 
some points to reject the information 
which they give, substituting views of his 
own whose factual basis is not apparent. 
For instance, Gelb asserts, “the negligence 
which modern philologists have been 
showing in not distinguishing between 
logographic and syllabic uses [of signs] is 
inexcusable.... The confusion is quite 
evident in Egyptian manuals which list 
under ‘phonograms’ (as contrasted with 
‘ideograms’) not only the uniliteral and 
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biliteral signs, which belong there, but 
also the triliteral signs which—with some 
‘sportive’ exceptions—are used in Egyp- 
tian logographically only” (p. 110). 

An Egyptian triconsonantal sign which 
occurs many thousands of times as a 
phonogram and almost never as a logo- 
gram is the bird tyw (G 4). A commoner 
type may be illustrated by the beetle hpr 
(L 1) in the word shprf, “‘he creates,” “‘he 
created”’ etc., a derivative of the verb Apr, 
“come into existence,” “‘become.”’ If Gelb 
wishes to call the Apr sign in this word a 
logogram, he can do so only by cutting off 
the causative prefix s- and the pronomi- 
nal suffix -f from the word. This procedure 
would be neither more nor less factual 
than cutting off the e- and the -ca from 
éd\voa, leaving Av as the These 
phonetic uses of triconsonantal signs are 
in no sense “‘sportive.’’ Gelb’s erroneous 
assertion owes what plausibility it pos- 
sesses to the rarity of Egyptian words hav - 
ing more than three radical consonants, 
such as hprs, “the blue crown,’’* to the 
small number of Egyptian triconsonantal 
signs, and to the arbitrary way in which 
Egyptian scribes restricted each phonetic 
sign (whether 1-, 2-, or 3-consonantal) to 
a mere fraction of the words in which it 
would have been phonetically suitable. On 
this last point see JAOS, LX (1940), 
484-85. 


Gelb apparently recognizes the fact 
that some written symbols can and do 
transmit ideas without the intervention of 
language (pp. 8 ff.), but he evidently de- 
nies the ideographic character of the 
Arabic numerals, since he calls “70” “a 
word sign’”’ (p. 13). It is easy to call “70” 


a word sign, since standard English has 

only the one word “seventy” to convey 

the idea which is represented by the ideo- 

gram. It seems to me that a linguistic ex- 
AZ, LITT (1917), 66 ff. 
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planation of the expression ‘$2.25,” re- 
quested in Language, XVII (1941), 150, 
would be more impressive. I repeat here in 
substance what I stated more fully there: 
in my opinion, the expression “$2.25” 
‘annot be explained without reference to 
the fact of ideographic writing. There is 
no way of determining what English 
words were in my mind when I wrote the 
expression, but the ideographic signs 
which I wrote would convey my meaning 
clearly and precisely to several hundred 
million persons, speaking the most diverse 
languages on earth. 


This is not a review of Gelb’s book. The 
book contains many interesting and im- 


portant things not mentioned here. I wish 
merely to give a clear and prompt ansWtr 
to Gelb’s arguments on certain points 
about which he and I have long differed. 
In my opinion, Gelb’s characterization of 
normal Egyptian phonetic writing as “‘syl- 
labic”’ is contradicted by facts which are 
as certain as anything whatever in the 
pre-Greek history of writing.® 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

5 IT am not arguing here about Albright’'s syllabic 
interpretation of group writing. What is at issue be- 
tween Gelb and me is the interpretation of the ordi- 
nary monoconsonantal, biconsonantal, and triconso- 
nantal signs such as b (D 58), p (Q 3), f (1 9), tm (U 
15), kd (Aa 28), hpr (L. 1), Ant (W 17), which Al- 
bright, like all Egyptologists from Champollion to 


the present, has always treated as purely consonan- 
tal. 


| 
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DID ROMAN COMMERCIAL COMPETITION RUIN SOUTH ARABIA? 


GEORGE F. HOURANI 


T Is not easy to know precisely to 
what extent the prosperity of ancient 
South Arabia was dependent on inter- 

national commerce. The valleys and ter- 
races of Yaman provide plenty of rich 
agricultural land, and the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea in the middle of the first 
century A.D. says that this country (the 
hinterland of the port of Muza) “produces 
grain in moderate amount, and a great 
deal of wine,” and that for this reason 
little grain or wine was imported.' The 
Hadramawt has much cultivated land in 
its long valleys, and its ancient port of 
Cane is also said by the Periplus to im- 
port little grain or wine.? In the plains 
east of Yaman and north of the Hadra- 
mawt Mountains, cultivation once ex- 
tended far into what is now the gravel 
desert of Sabatayn, as is evident from the 
many ruins of ancient cities and irrigation 
works in that area. On the other hand, 
cultivated area has to be considered in 
relation to total population, and this is a 
wholly unknown factor. But at least it can 
be said with confidence that the wealth of 
those people above the subsistence level 
was derived from their well-attested com- 
mercial activity.* The Periplus lists the 
various articles imported: mainly clothing 
and spices through Muza and clothing 
and metals through Cane. Even the up- 


' Periplus, ed. H 
24. 


Frisk (Géteborg, 1927), Chap 


Ibid., Chap. 28 


* Particularly noteworthy is the assertion of 
Agatharchides (late second century s.c.), “On the 
Erythraean Sea,’’ Chap. 102 in K. Miiller, Geographi 
Graeci Minores (Paris, 1882): ‘‘For no nation seems to 
be wealthier than the Sahaeans and Gerrhaeans, who 
are the agents for everything that fal!s under the name 
of transport from Asia and Europe.”’ 


keep of irrigation systems in the vicinity 
of trade routes probably depended on the 
country’s commercial prosperity, for “the 
value of the trade made it worth while to 
attend to the general security; this in turn 
made it possible to maintain irrigation 
and agriculture.’’* 

Thus when the South Arabian economy 
fell into serious ruin, at some time not 
earlier than the second century B.c. and 
not later than the sixth a.p., the change 
may fairly be attributed in the first place 
to a decline in the country’s foreign trade. 
But we do not know just when or why 
this decline began. In the standard works 
on Arabian history it is usually said to be 
due to Greek and Roman mercantile 
competition, beginning in the first cen- 
tury B.c. and working powerful effects in 
the first century a.p.° A representative 
statement of this view is given in Hitti’s 
History of the Arabs, from which I quote a 
few sentences: 

In the course of this first Himyarite period 
[115 B.c.-a.p. 300] the zenith of the South 
Arabian power was passed. So long as the 
Yamanites monopolized the maritime trade of 
the Red Sea they prospered; but now the con- 
trol was slipping out of their hands. The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (a.v. 50-60), the 
first record of organized trading with the East 
in vessels built and commanded by subjects of 
a Western power, marks the turning-point of 
the tide of commerce. . . . 


4 F. Stark, The Southern Gates of Arabia (London, 
1936), p. 205 

‘W.H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(New York, 1912), pp. 5-6: D. G. Hogarth, Arabia 
(London, 1922), p. 5; D. E. O'Leary, Arabia before 
Muhammad (London, 1927), p. 80; P. K. Hitti, His- 
tory of the Arabs (4th ed.; London, 1949), pp. 58-60; 
C. Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples (New 
York, 1947), p.3: H. St. J. Philby, The Background of 
Islam (Alexandria, 1947), p. 102. 
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When Egypt under the Ptolemies became 
once more a world power the first attempt was 
made to contest the supremacy of the sea with 
the South Arabians.... Rome, which cap- 
tured Egypt from the Ptolemies about the 
middle of the first century B.c., followed the 
Ptolemies in the policy of maritime competi- 
tion against the Arabians and in the desire to 
free Egypt from commercial dependence upon 
al-Yaman.... 

The entry of Roman shipping into the Indi- 
an Ocean sounded the knell of South Arabian 
prosperity.® 
My aim is to show that such a view is un- 
warranted: that the evidence does not 
point to any decline in South Arabian 
prosperity as a whole in the first century 
B.c. or the first a.p. and that the decline, 
when it did occur, cannot be considered 
an effect of the Greco-Roman commercial 
activity down the Red Sea in those two 
centuries. 

I shall begin with a brief survey of 
Greco-Roman activity in trading with 
India via the Red Sea. Voyages from 
Ptolemaic Egypt to India began after 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus led the way in 120 
B.c. and became more frequent after 
Hippalus had discovered direct ocean 
sailing in the Indian Ocean with the 
southwest monsoon. Hippalus is now gen- 
erally dated between 120 and 90 s.c. The 
sailings from Egypt fell off in the middle 
of the first century B.c., owing to the dis- 
turbed conditions in the Mediterranean 
world, but revived again under Augustus. 
Strabo says that under the latest Ptolo- 
mies “not even twenty ships [annually] 
dared to traverse the Arabian gulf so as to 
come out beyond the straits, whereas now 
great fleets are sent to India and the 
Ethiopic headlands’’; in another place he 
gives the figure of 120 ships as the size of 
the annual expedition which was setting 
out from Myus Hormus for India in 25- 
24 n.c.’ For the first century a.p. the 

* Op. cit., pp. 59-60 
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Periplus and Pliny show Greco-Roman 
shipping still very active in the Red Sea 
and beyond; and quantities of Roman 
coins of this period have been found in 
southern India. In the second century 
Ptolemy Claudius shows increased ac- 
quaintance with the geography of the 
countries bordering the Indian Ocean. 

Is there any evidence for a South 
Arabian economic decline coincident with 
this period of Greco-Roman activity? If 
there is, it has not been stated by our his- 
torians. But let us gather for ourselves 
some indications which could be sug- 
gested. 

1. The Periplus indicates that before 
direct sailings from Egypt to India started, 
Aden used to be the leading port of inter- 
national commerce between West and 
East; but the city was subdued by “Cae- 
sar,”’ “not long before our time,’’* and it 
is now no more than “a village by the 
sea.”” Whoever this “Caesar” was who 
occupied Aden for a short or long period, 
the fact is clear that the port suffered a 
decline when it lost its international role as 
a market, owing to the changed conditions 
brought about by the direct sailings. This 
is substantial evidence as far as it goes. 
But it only refers to the fate of one city. 
The Periplus describes two other ports as 
flourishing, Muza on the coast of Yaman 
and Cane in Hadramawt; and these may 
well have absorbed the former trade of 
Aden or replaced it with commerce of a 
different kind in the new conditions. 

2. The important excavations of the 
American expedition in the Wadi Bayhan 
in progress since 1949, have revealed the 
end of the state of Qataban in the first 
century B.c. The capital, Tamna‘, was 
destroyed by fire, ca. 50 B.c., and there- 
after Qatabin was incorporated in the 


7 Geography xvii. 1, 13; ii. 5, 12. 


5 NOv 52 of xpd roddod xpdver Kaioap abriy 
Chap. 26. 
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kingdom of Hadramawt.* But this again 
is of no more than local significance. It 
could perhaps be explained entirely by the 
fortunes of war; but, if the event has an 
economic background, it may well have 
been due to the replacement of the over- 
land caravan routes, passing from the 
Indian Ocean through the Western Ha- 
dramawt (Qatabin) and on to Najran 
and the north, by the cheaper sea route 
which the Arabs were forced to use in face 
of Greco-Roman competition. 

So far as I know these are the only two 
facts which may indicate economic de- 
cline in any part of South Arabia in late 
Hellenistic and early Roman times. Over 
against them there are other facts which 
reveal a prosperous state of affairs in the 
first century a.p.. At the time of the 
Periplus Muza is a busy market town 
full of Arab shipowners and sailors; it has 
a varied trade with Egypt, Barygaza in 
India, Somaliland, and Rhapta in East 
Africa. Rhapta is tributary to Muza, and 
the Muzans sail there in their own ships. 
Through Muza the Sabaean king re- 
ceives gifts of horses and asses, valuable 
clothing, and manufactured work in gold, 
silver, and bronze: these are sent by the 
Roman emperor, presumably to insure 
commercial privileges and protection for 
Roman merchants.'® Cane is the port 
for the export of frankincense and aloes, 
and she trades with Egypt, India, and the 
Persian Gulf." Pliny writes (A.p. 77) that 
the demand for frankincense has increased 
so much recently in the Roman Empire 
that the gum is now gathered twice a year 
and the lumps are not given a chance to 
grow to full size; that the amount con- 
sumed at Poppaea’s funeral alone (a.p. 
66) was more than the whole annual pro- 

*W. F. Albright, ‘“‘The Chronology of Ancient 
South Arabia,’’ in BASOR, No. 119 (October 1950). 

° Periplus, Chaps. 16, 21, 23, 24. 

Ibid., Chaps. 27-28. 
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duce of Arabia; and that India, China, 
and Arabia are receiving Roman cur- 
rency at the rate of one hundred million 
sesterces a year.” Indirect evidence for 
the fortunes of South Arabian commerce 
is provided by the history of the caravan 
cities of Nabataea. The prosperity of 
Petra in particular was almost entirely de- 
pendent on caravan traffic between Egypt 
and Syria, on one side, and South Arabia, 
on the other.'* Now the ruins of Petra 
show definitely that the city was flourish- 
ing in the first century a.p. After the 
Roman occupation in the time of Trajan 
there was probably a slow decline; but 
then we find Petra’s place taken by 
Jerash, Bosra, and other cities of the 
Decapolis which received the caravan 
trade.'* We may also make mention of the 
political condition of South Arabia for 
what it is worth as an indication of eco- 
nomic conditions. In the course of the first 
century B.c. practically the whole coun- 
try came under the rule of the two king- 
doms of Saba and Dhu-Raydan in the 
west and Hadramawt in the south, and 
from our still limited information we may 
gather that this political stability endured 
in the first century a.p. There was even 
some overseas expansion, for the kingdom 
of Axum was founded in this century by 
colonists from South Arabia, while ports 
of East Africa were under Arab political 
control. 

Now, if the evidence has been correctly 
interpreted so far, we can say briefly that 
Greco-Roman trade began late in the 
second century B.c. and became sub- 

12 Nat. Hist. xii, chap. 32, secs. 58, 62; chap. 41, 
sec. 83. 


13 Traffic with Mesopotamia naturally passed 
through more northerly cities such as Palmyra. To the 
south, Petra had sea routes via Aelana and Leuce 
Come, but these could never have handled much traf- 
fic owing to the inhospitable character of the sea and 
shore in that region. 


Rostovtzeff, 


M. 
1932). 


Caravan Cities (Oxford, 
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stantial by 24 B.c. at latest, while South 
Arabian economic decline did not start 
until the second century A.D. at the earli- 
est. Is it possible to find a causal connec- 
tion between the two events? Allowing 
fully for delayed effects in matters of eco- 
nomic history, I do not see how a trade 
situation which was in full play by 24 B.c. 
can be considered the cause of changes 
which did not begin to appear for over a 
century after that date. 

I suspect that the theory being criticized 
was never based primarily on historical evi- 
dence, which we have seen to be generally 
unfavorable,” but on mistaken concep- 
tions about the normal course of events in 
commercial history. It may have been as- 
sumed, by Schoff or some predecessor, 
that an increase in Greco-Roman trade 
must have meant a decrease in South 
Arabian trade in the same regions. The 
idea of trade as a fixed quantity tends to 
persist in popular economic thinking. One 
answer to it, in our particular case, is that 
the trade between the Roman Empire 
and India, into which the merchants of 
Egypt entered so vigorously, expanded 
enormously in the period with which we 
are concerned, so that there may still have 
been room for South Arabians to take 
part in it with their own shipping. But 
apart from such direct participation— 
for which there is actually little positive 
evidence—the ports of Muza, Cane, and 
Ocelis must have drawn wealth from the 
expenditures of the northern seamen in 
them, and the Sabaean king is known to 
have received payment from Rome for 


'* The destruction of Tamna‘ was unknown when 
the theory was formed. On the other hand, it used to 
be thought that Aden was ‘‘destroyed,"’ not ‘“‘sub- 
mistaken translation of in 
Periplus, Chap. 26; and Hippalus and the subsequent 
rise of substantial Graeco-Roman trade with India 
used to be dated much later, in the middle decades of 
tne first century a.p. Thus on balance the theory once 
seemed more plausible than it does today. 


trading facilities in these ports.’ In 
modern times ports like Aden, Malta, 
and Port Said have flourished entirely on 
foreign shipping. A port is doomed by 
being in the backwaters, not by being 
on the main lines of international trade. 
But, most important of all, the direct 
trade of the Mediterranean world with 
South Arabia was very greatly increased 
by the rise in the demand for spices, 
which followed on the general rise in the 
security and prosperity of the Roman 
Empire in the first century a.p. And, 
finally, South Arabian trade with East 
Africa and with the Persian Gulf was 
little touched by the new competitors. 

Another conception which has been ap- 
plied indiscriminately is that of economic 
imperialism, the use of armed forces by 
states in concerted effort to secure trade 
monopolies. Such a policy has of course 
been put into practice by many nations— 
a pertinent example is the use of naval 
force by the Portuguese against the Arabs 
to secure for themselves the Indian trade 
in the sixteenth century. But there is no 
evidence that the Romans resorted to 
such an active policy in the Red Sea and 
beyond. If they sent an expedition under 
Aelius Gallus, if they captured and garri- 
soned Aden or Socotra, it was not for the 
purpose of excluding other nations from 
trade but solely to obtain security for 
their own traders. 

To find the conditions which would 
naturally bring ruin to South Arabian 
commerce, we have to look in the third 
and following centuries. The contraction 
of the entire Mediterranean economy in 
the third century led to a shrinkage in the 
demand for oriental products. The de- 
mand for myrrh and frankincense dried 
up as Christianity replaced paganism, for 
the early Christians were averse to pagan 


‘6 Periplus, Chaps. 23-24. 
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What through-trade with the 


odors. 
Indian Ocean remained to the merchants 
of Egypt was now transacted largely 
through the Abyssinian port of Adulis, 
and thus the Arabs were largely deprived 
even of the profits of their ports of call. 
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What then took place in South Arabia is 
still unknown; definite evidence of its eco- 
nomic history in these obscure centuries 
now waits upon the further progress of 
excavation. 
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A NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


T APPEARS only fair to his readers that the 
Editor should from time to time give them 
some idea of the fare which they may antici- 
pate in future issues of the Journal. He is 
happy to report that the prospects for 1953 
and the immediately following years are very 
bright indeed. The January 1953 issue, for 
example, is to be outstanding among all that 
have ever appeared in the Journal’s long his- 
tory. We are planning to publish in that 
number a catalogue of the collection of 
Egyptian antiquities belonging to Mr. Albert 
Gallatin of New York. There will be sixty-four 
full pages of superb halftone plates illustrating 
this important collection. Many of the objects 
are of remarkable beauty, and the Editor is 
striving to make the publication worthy of the 
originals. The objects are being described by 
Dr. John D. Cooney, Curator of Egyptian 
Art at the Brooklyn Museum. 

During the course of the year Dr. J. Leibo- 
vitch will discuss “Gods of Agriculture in 
Ancient Egypt.”’ Samuel Kramer and Thor- 
kild Jacobsen will present an important paper 
on “The Myth of Inanna and Bilulu.”’ A 
new study of “The Lion with Body Markings 
in Oriental Art’? has come from Anne Voll- 
graff-Roes. A. D. Tushingham will discuss the 
first three chapters of the Book of Hosea. We 


have a most interesting and important manu- 
script on “Bibliographical Aids to the Study of 
Maltese,’ by Professor P. P. Saydon of the 
Royal University of Malta. Albrecht Goetze’s 
study of “Hulibar of Duddal’”’ is scheduled for 
and early number. John Gray will give us an- 
other of his Ugaritic studies, “The God Yw in 
the Religion of Canaan.’’ Werner Vycichl has 
sent us an article on “Die Verwandtschaftver- 
hiltnisse des Aegyptischen’’; and we have two 
important Egyptological studies by Dr. Hans- 
Wolfgang Helck, one the publication of a 
remarkable text on a stela in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, the other a study of “The 
Date of the Administrative Texts from the 
Tombs of the Vezirs.’’ Professor G. G. Arna- 
kis will discuss ‘““Futuwwa Traditions in the 
Ottoman Empire.”’ 

To this random sampling of our offerings 
for 1953 numerous other titles of equal interest 
might be added. As usual, we shall attempt to 
represent every field of the Near East. We 
trust that the proposed “‘menu’’ may appeal 
to our readers, and we invite our contributors 
to keep sending in more of those brilliant 
articles which, our subscribers tell us, have 
made “the Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
the leading periodical of its kind in the world.” 


Kerru C. SEELE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Le Temple de Hatshepsout 4 Deir el Bahari. By 
Wersrovuck. Bruxelles: Fonda- 
tion Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1949. 
Pp. 137 + 10 figs. + 48 pls. 

This is a gracious little book, embodying an 
enthusiastic tribute to a beautiful monument 
and to a remarkable personality, and yet re- 
taining sound scholarship. The present produc- 
tion was achieved in the face of the devastating 
experience of losing the first completed manu- 
script and being forced to start all over. The 
author. believes that the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri deserves to be ranked among the seven 
wonders of the world, and she makes a remark- 
able case for her argument that it was a “‘chef- 
d’oeuvre traditionnel, original, unique.”’ 

This mixture of originality within the set- 
ting of tradition is the key to the reign of Hat- 
shepsut, and, indeed, to ancient Egyptian his- 
tory. The author points out (pp. 10-11) the 
importance of princesses in transmitting the 
legitimate line of inheritance and notes certain 
queens who wielded power in their own right. 
Something more might be said: about the 
prominence of the mother-regent for Pepi II,! 
about the appropriation of the kings’ Pyramid 
Texts by the queens of the very end of the Old 
Kingdom, and about the unusual prominence 
of queens Ah-hotep and Ahmes Nefert-iri at the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty.’ Simi- 
larly, the temple of Deir el-Bahri was affected 
in its architectural composition by the neigh- 
boring Eleventh Dynasty temple of Mentu- 
hotep.* The genius of Hat-shepsut and of her 
architect Sen-Mut might be regarded merely 
as a matter of degree. Their product in this 
temple will still be worthy of high regard. 


!K. Sethe, Urkunden des alten Reichs (Urk. 1) (2d 
ed.; Leipzig, 1932), pp. 112-13. Note also H. Junker's 
study of significant Old Kingdom queens in Mit- 
teilungen des deutschen Instituts ...in Kairo, II! 
(1932), 123-49. 


* Cf. also W. Spiegelberg's remark on the feminine 
character shown in Empire art, /ZE A, XV (1929), 199. 
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The author’s concentration on Hat-shepsut 
tends to blur the importance of her energetic 
and talented servant Sen-Mut. More attention 
than the passing mention on page 132 might 
have been given to his insertion of his praying 
figure, carved behind doors of the temple, and 
to his bold thrusting of his tomb under the 
Lower Court of Deir el-Bahri.* By the way, is 
it so certain that Sen-Mut’s name should be 
read Sen-en-Mut (p. 14, n. 1)? In W. C. 
Hayes, Ostraka and Name Stones from the Tomb 
of Sen-Mit (No. 71) at Thebes (New York, 
1942), none of the writings of his name shows 
two n’s, whereas 23 out of a possible 90 write 
no n, other than that in the sn-sign. The re- 
viewer is aware of the evidence cited by the au- 
thorities for the indirect gentive, Sn-n-Mut, 
but believes (a) that the direct genitive would 
be normal in a statement of relationship and 
(b) that it is possible that an intrusive n might 
rarely creep in from the hieratic writing of the 
sn-sign.® The case for Sen-en-Mut, “Brother 
Belonging to (the goddess) Mut,” rather than 
Sen-Mut, “Brother of Mut,’’ seems possible 
but not certain. 

The method of the book is an analysis of the 
successive structural elements of the temple, 
with descriptions of rooms and scenes and 
translations of important texts, all preceded by 
a compact historical introduction and followed 
by a brief conclusion. Since the book de- 
servedly should become the standard reference 
work for an important monument, the re- 
viewer offers a number of comments on the 


’ The similarity between the two structures is em- 
phasized in H. E. Winlock, Excavations at Deir el 
Bahri, 1911-1931, (New York, 1942), e.g., pp. 4, 9; 
but this similarity is somewhat discounted by E. B 
Smith, Egyptian Architecture as Cultural Expression 
(New York, 1938), p. 129. 

4 Winlock, op. cit., pp. 105 f., 137 ff. 


Cf. the note in G. Mdiller, Hieratische Paléo- 
graphie, Vol. I (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1927), sign 596. Note 
also the curious writings with two n's of sn, ‘‘kiss,"’ in 
A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wérterbuch der dgyptischen 
Sprache, V (Leipzig, 1930), 153. 
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author’s translations as a tribute to a careful 
and comprehensive task.® 

The translations in this book emphasize ap- 
preciation of the texts rather than philological 
analysis: they are normally given in verse 
form and enjoy a moderate amount of inter- 
pretative paraphrase. Nevertheless, the author 
does use a few conventions of translation and 
is not always consistent in that use. She does 
not always indicate by a series of dots the text 
which she has not translated (e.g., once each 
on pp. 58-59). On the other hand, the line of 
dots on page 61 is not in place. She does not al- 
ways indicate by her device of a parenthesis 
the material lost from the wall but translation 
as restoration (e.g., in the text running from 
p. 45 to p. 47). 

The author’s rendering of Hat-shepsut’s 
prenomen as Maatkard (‘‘Vérité-Justice est 
|’Ame du soleil’), instead of Ka-Maat-Re, coin- 
cides with the opinion of A. H. Gardiner, who 
argues in JEA, XXXII (1946), 48, for the 
Maat-ka-Re order of elements, with the mean- 
ing, ““Truth is the (essential) attribute of Re.”’ 
On pages 29, 63, and elsewhere, the nbty title of 
Egyptian kings is rendered “Maitre des 
diadémes,”’ instead of ‘“The Two Ladies’’ or 
similar. The author’s translation might be de- 
fended as a paraphrase of one interpretation of 
the title but has the disadvantage of seeming to 
render another title, nb h°w. On pages 76 and 
77, instead of “Roi des Deux Pays,’’ read, in 
each case, “King of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

On page 51 and elsewhere the epithet of 
Amon, nb nswt Gwy, is translated “seigneur de 
Karnak”’; on page 52 his epithet hnty >I pt-swt 
is also rendered as ‘Seigneur de Karnak’’; and 
on page 67, where the two epithets follow in 
this order, they are translated as “seigneur de 
Karnak, qui préside A Thébes.’’ On page 71 
I pt-swt is translated ‘““Thébes.”’ Neither of the 
two terms contains the word ‘Thebes.’ 
K. Sethe, Amun und die Acht Urgétter von 
Hermopolis (Berlin, 1929), pages 10 ff., made 
it clear that -Jpt-swt was the name of the 
temple of Karnak and nb nswt Bwy was an 
epithet of Amon of Karnak, although nswt 
wy itself never meant Karnak. 


* The translations and also other phases of the 
book have been reviewed by K. C. Seele in AJA, LV 
(1951), 110-13 


The dedication texts on pages 29, 85, 111— 
of the pattern, “She made as her monument 
. .’—should be treated in conformance with 
A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (2d ed.; 
London, 1950), § 507.2. The text on page 41 
beginning “L’Egypte est en joie...” might 
better be translated: ‘““The Two Lands are in 
joy.... ‘They' take on gladness of heart 
when they see this monument which ['the 
King'] has established for her father [Amon}.”’ 
At the bottom of page 45, instead of “seeing 
the monument,’’ read ‘“‘the restoration of the 
monument.”’ 

In connection with the text translated in the 
middle of page 51, it might be pointed out that 
the queen-mother Ahmes suggests by her 
speech the elements of the name of the unborn 
Hat-shepsut and that the godfather Amon 
picks up these elements to announce the name. 
She tells him: “It is noble (3ps) to see thy face 
(h3t.k). Thou hast endued (hnm.n.k) my ma- 
jesty with thy powers.’’ Amon answers: ‘Well 
then, Hnmt-Imn h3t-3pswt is the name of this 
my daughter whom I have planted in [thy] 
body, [(conforming to) this statement which 
has issued] from thy mouth!’’ Similarly, in the 
legend of the divine birth of Amen-hotep III, 
the queen-mother says to Amon: ‘‘How satis- 
fied (htp) is thy ‘heart' with my majesty!” 
leading him to pronounce the name >/ mn-htp.’ 

On page 51, instead of “‘Pour qu'elle régne,”’ 
read: “She is the one who will rule,’”’ the 
sdm.ty.fy form with emphasis. On page 52 does 
not Khnum say: “I have shaped,”’ instead of 
shall shape’? On page 58, for ‘“‘Sa Majesté 
vit,”’ read: “It is her [majesty] who will see.”’ 
On page 59, in place of the words beginning: 
“Tls te célébrent ... ,’’ read something like: 
“They praise thee according to (the words) 
given to their heart: ‘We recognize the egg of 
him who created us.’’’ In place of the final 
“L’aimée d’Hathor’’ in the same text, read 
probably: “the beloved of [the gods],’’ follow- 
ing the suggestion in the second edition of 
Sethe’s Urk. IV, 249. On page 60, the transla- 
tion “Tu vois, on t’obéit dans le palais; c’est 
l’effet de ta puissance’’ is a bit too free for: 


Colin Campbell, The Miraculous Birth of King 
Amon-hotep IIT (Edinburgh, 1912), Frontispiece, sup- 
ported by photographs in the files of the Oriental 
Institute 
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“Thou seest thy ordinances in the palace and 
the making of’’—or “and thou makest’’—‘‘thy 
noble ka’s,’’ understanding that the new ruler 
had to establish the attributes of her divine 
kingship. On page 62, for the text beginning 
‘Tous ceux qui obéiront .. . ,’’ read: “Now as 
for everyone who shall listen when the name of 
her majesty is pronounced, he is truly one who 
will come immediately to report in the king’s 
presence.’’ On the same page for “Car cette 
déesse est la fille d’un dieu,”’ read: “For she is 
your god and the daughter of a god.”’ On page 
63, instead of “Qui sont les vrais noms... 
auparavant,’’ read: ‘‘Now, as a matter of fact, 
her real name is that which the god had made 
previously.’ This understands that the four 
names just listed were her new royal names, 
whereas Khenemet-Amon Hat-shepsut was the 
name which Amon had given her before her 
birth, 

On page 68, instead of ‘Les représentants 

., read, as on page 69, the singular: ‘‘The 
King’s Envoy reached God’s Land, together 
with the army which was with him.” In the 
lower text on page 68, instead of “Que c’est 
beau!’ ete., read: “How fortunate is God’s 
Land which you have trodden like Re! The 
King of Egypt—there is nothing really distant 
from his majesty!’’ This translation brings out 
the remarkable nature of this Egyptian ex- 
ploration of a far country. For the “distant 
from,”’ ef. the translation of Urk. IV, 170:6, in 
B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax. (Paris, 
1924), page 152. 

On page 76, instead of ‘Pour laquelle il a 
rendu florissant,’’ read: “‘He has assigned to 
her,’’ with the common Empire variant writing 
of swd (e.g., Urk. IV, 121:8). On page 77, for 
“J'ai décidé de (te) combler de bienfaits,”’ 
read: “I have intended that thou do for me 
benefactions.’’ On page 78 does not the context 
beginning ‘“‘Avec Mout, Hathor,...”’ apply 
only to the single goddess Hat-Hor? Cf. Si- 
nuhe, B209-10, and read: ‘“‘together with thy 
mother, Hat-Hor, (who is also) Wereret, Mis- 
tress of Punt,” etc. In the middle of page 78, 
for the text beginning “Ils connaissent,’’ read: 
“T know that, for thern, I am their lord; I rec- 
ognize that I am their generator.’’ For the 
missing word after “la myrrh fraiche. . 
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one might try wb} in the meaning ‘“‘open, ex- 
pose’’—that is, myrrh trees, “‘exposed in the 
festival hall so that the Lord of the Gods might 
see.”’ 

On pages 78-79, for the context beginning 
“C’est mon nom... ,’’ the reviewer suggests: 
‘“*He Who is at the Head of the Gods’ is my 
name; ‘She Who is at the Head of All the Liv- 
ing Forever’ is thy name. Heaven and earth 
are inundated with the fragrance of the god 
and the odors from the House of the Prince. 
Thou offerest them clean and pure to me, for 
the extraction of the salve of the god’s body, 
the presentation of myrrh, the performing of 
(the ceremony of) ‘applying the salve,’ and the 
making my breast festive with a collar, while I 
make a libation-salutation for thee. This heart 
{of mine] is in rejoicing at the sight of thee, 
while I work for thee very many miracles, for 
thy beautiful face, the possessor of love, the 
beauty of which I love to see. My heart lives 
because of the love of [thee].’’ 

On page 80, for the text beginning “Pour 
magnifier,’ read: “I made him who begot me 
rich through that which he (himself) had 
promised,”’ that is, through the products of 
Punt. On the same page the words “Entrés 
dans la gloire’’ are explanatory additions of the 
author’s and should be in parentheses. On the 
same page, in plase of “Je ferai comme la 
grande déesse,’’ note Gardiner’s rendering in 
Egyptian Grammar, § 96.2: “IT will do (some- 
thing) which is great.’’ 

In note 3 on page 89, read ‘‘p. 309.’ The 
third and fourth lines of the translation on 
page 123 are a very free paraphrase. In note 2 
on the same page, read: “pp. 236 A 237 (84) 
B 1.2.”’ On page 128, in plase of ‘. . . ma fille 
aimée...,’’ read: ‘‘the opener of my body.” 
Whence comes the text translated on page 
125? The reference in note | is wrong. Nor is 
it a translation of Naville (Vol. IV, Pls. 91-90), 
to which the words have some similarity. Has 
the author repeated the text translated on page 
43? 

When the reviewer next visits Deir el- 
Bahri, his appreciation of a great temple will 
be enhanced by this little book. 


JoHN A. WILSON 


The Oriental Institute 
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At last! A masterly abridgement of The 
Cambridge Medieval History in two richly 


illustrated, wonderfully readable volumes 


4 er CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY, completed in 1936, 

swiftly became accepted by professional historians as a standard 
definitive work on the Middle Ages. Its reputation soon excited the in- 
terest of general readers as well. But because of its truly monumental 
bulk and its necessarily high price, it remained beyond the reach of 
many. To condense it into a compact form without sacrificing its dra- 
matic power, its vivid reality, its sound scholarship, its unerring judg- 
ment was a task of towering dimensions. 

One of the original editors, C. W. Previté-Orton, was persuaded to 
do the job and the result is a work that retains the essence of the com- 
plete eight-volume work while adding Previté-Orton’s own writing 
mastery. The original and vivid illustrations assembled especially for 
this edition by Dr. S. H. Steinberg make it almost an encyclopaedia 
of the Middle Ages, illuminating not only the great forces and personal- 
ities, but also the strange and curious byways that give the reading 
of history its flavor. 


THE SHORTER 
CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed. 1,242 pages, 265 illustrations, 26 maps, 27 genealogical tables. 
$12.50 at all bookstores CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE GILGAMESH EPIC 


and 


By Alexander Heidel 


OLD TESTAMENT PARALLELS 


Cuneiform records of three thousand years ago are the textual basis for 
a comparison between Hebrew and Mesopotamian ideas on death and 
life after death, as well as the story of the flood in the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley. 


In this new printing, revisions in accord with the latest findings pro- 
vide an extremely accurate translation. 


280 pages. X94. Planographed. $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE - CHICAGO 37 - ILLINOIS 
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Atlas of Islamic History 


By H. W. HAZARD and H. L. COOKE, Jr. A handsome atlas with 21 full-color 
maps, a gazetteer, a record of Islamic history from the 7th to 20th Christian 
centuries, conversion table for dates, and a comprehensive index. “Indispensable 
to all nonspecialists interested in Muslim countries. The maps are clearly 
printed and brightly colored, and it is valuable to have a century-by-century 
picture of religious frontiers, kingdoms, and cities, from the seventh century 
to the twentieth.”"—American Historical Review. 14” X 11”, $4.00 


Naval Wars in the Levant, 1559-1853 


By R. C. ANDERSON. The well-known British historian, author of the authori- 
tative Naval Wars of the Baltic, presents here an account of the wars of the 
Black Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean, from the Battle of Lepanto to the 
introduction of steam in the middle of the 19th century. Mr. Anderson is a 
careful student of such details as ordnance, rigging, shipbuilding, as well as 
of naval tactics and strategy. 620 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


Near Eastern Culture and Society 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG. A wide survey of Arabic-Islamic culture and 
society in the Near East. “One of the great services rendered by this symposium 
is to point out with the most scrupulous honesty and impartiality the political 
and cultural antagonisms and to indicate the lines of old agreement along 
which the foundations of new understanding can be made.”—N.Y. Times. 
Illustrated, $4.00 
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